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ial addre lelivered a e Thirtv-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
America conomie Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 29, 1926 

the selection of a subject for the presidential address is 

of much concern on the part of the President of the Asso- 

The occasion offers an excellent opportunity to an economist 

an epoch-making message to the economic world; but un 

I have no epoch-making message to deliver. At the 

of my colleagues in the Association, and at the 


giving the address a more pe rsonal tone than it usually has, 


decided to base my remarks on the somewhat unique experience 


I have had during recent years as an economic adviser to foreign 
governments and to tell you some of the conclusions which that ex- 
perience seems to justify. 

As to the extent of the experience, I will merely say that by the 
end of the present academic year it will have been my privilege to 


her alone or in connection with special financial com- 


have served eit 
missions, in an advisory capacity to ten different countries on five 
different continents. The countries covered, in chronological order, 
are the Philippines, Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Germany, Union 
of South Africa, Chile, Poland, Ecuador and Bolivia. 

I shall consider the subject under the following rubrics: Why 
foreign governments choose American economists as advisers; the 
field of work usually covered; the method of work which has been 


found to give the best results; the attitude of the governments and 
the public toward foreign advisers; the extent to which the advice 
given is followed; and the type of economic fallacies which most 
obstruct the work of foreign advisers. 

When one considers the strength of national pride in most countries, 
the political ambitions of party leaders, and the opportunities offered 
by financial legislation for political prestige; and when one further 
considers the power of vested economic interests in most countries, 
and the influence in political and economic life of blood relationship 
and personal friendship, particularly in Latin countries, he will realize 
what great obstacles must be overcome by a government that will 
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Europe in 1923; in the selection of Dr. Milspaugh by Persia in 1922; 
and in the decision this year of Poland to have an all-American 
Financial Commission. On the other hand, the unjustified popular 
belief so widely found in Latin American countries that the United 
States is seeking by every means in its power to extend its sovereignty 
over the entire western hemisphere, has on more than one occasion 
been responsible for the appointment of European advisers by Latin 
\merican countries. This popular fear, however, of political ag 
gression on the part of the United States, among South American 
countries, seems to be declining at the present time; and although 
military advisers to Latin American countries are more likely to be 
Europeans than Americans, financial and economic advisers have for 
many years been predominantly Americans. Within the last ten 
vears no less than ten Latin American countries have had American 
financial advisers. 

A second reason that has exercised a strong influence in favor of 
American financial advisers is found in the remarkable economic pro 
gress that the United States has made during recent years, a progress 
that has expressed itself in the increasing efficiency and the rapid 
expansion of our industries, in the growth of our foreign trade both 
absolutely and in proportion to the foreign trade of most of our 
principal competitors, in rising wages and declining interest rates. 
This progress has likewise found expression in the successful manag: 
ment of our national government finances with the government’s enviablk 
record of being the only important country in the world to maintain 
the gold standard during the years immediately following the war, 
and with its record of seven years of surplus in the national budget, 
of a steady and large reduction of the public debt during the last 
seven years, and of declining rates of national taxes. Regardless of 
the reasons for this progress, and irre spt ctive of the extent to which it 
is a reflection of the merits of our people, or, as some foreigners main- 
tain, of our selfishness, or is largely a result of circumstances over 
which we have had little control and therefore for which we deserve 
neither credit nor blame; regardless of all this, the facts remain that 
the United States has made great economic progress in recent years, 
and that at the present time the masses of our people probably enjoy 
greater prosperity and more comforts of life than do those of any 
other nation. Economically advanced countries which are passing 
through periods of financial and business depression as an aftermath 
of the war, and economically backward countries with rich but un 
developed natural resources, very naturally seek economic advice from 
the nationals of the country which seems to them in recent times to 
have been economically and financially the most successful. 
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n the case of two countries. This brief summary will afford a rough 

1 of the typ of work usually covered and therefore likewise of thi 

ds of economic spec alization from which the members of thes 
yreigon advisory ( ons are usu il \ chosc n. 

There are, broadly speaking, two types ol advisers. The differences 

between them can perhaps be best indicated by an analogy drawn from 

he medical protessio1 Qne type ts the general practitioner type 


which diagnoses the disease, prescribes the medicine, and then undet 

ikes to take care of thi patient unt | he has reasonably recovered 

Such advisers, like Dr. Zimmerman in Austria, Jeremiah Smith in 

rary, Dr. Milspaugh in Persia, Mr. Hord in Ecuador, and Dr. 


Cumberland in Peru and Hayti, must enter the field of administration 
ind must therefore accept fairly long-time appointments. The second 


vpe is the diagnostician or consultant type which merely diagnoses 


the difficulties, pre scribes remedies, and then goes away, ¢ ither Ie aving 
to the nationals of the country itself the full responsibility of 
lministering the treatment, or perhaps recommending 
ent of advisers of the general practition r type to help carry out 


the appoint 


recommended. This second type of commission advises 


but does little in the line of administration: and therefore its period 
of service is short, usually three to six months instead of several 
vears as in the case of the general practitioner type. Aside from 


my position in the Philippines from 1903 to 1906, all of th advisory 
work with which I have been associated has been of the second. or 
consultant type. 

For commissions of this type it has been my experience that th 
following practices in organizing and presenting tl 
the best results. 


The men chosen for the respective expert positions should first 


work have piven 


of all be men of thorough scientific training. The problems with 
which they will be confronted will, in the main, be new problems or old 
problems in a very different setting from those with which th y will 
have been familiar. Such problems do not submit themselves ri adil 
to rule of thumb or routine methods. Their solution requires scien 
tific imagination in the application of sound economic theory to 
unsound and often very strange economic practices. The “brass 
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with other leading officials of the government in their respective fields 
of work, and with the best informed professional and business men. 
Conferences are usually held with leading men in the different cities 
of the country and these men often come long distances to give th 
members of the commission information and advice. Usually ther 
are one or two of the country’s best lawyers attached to the com 
ission to give it legal advice. At the present time in Ecuador two 
of the country’s leading lawyers are giving the commission their entir« 
time. The commission is also usually furnished with a native staff 
of accountants, statisticians, draughtsmen, translators, interpreters 
and clerical assistants. The time available for the work is so short 
that the work is of necessity conducted very intensively. 

The expression “Commission’s Report” previously used is misleading. 
With three exceptions, none of the commisisons with whi I ha 
been associated has presented any general report. It has been found 
more effective to submit specific memoranda on specific subjects 
These memoranda do not take the form of the usual government 
report but rather of definite projects of law drafted in a form ready 
to be enacted by the legislature, or definite administrative orders 
ready to be issued by the executive authority. These projects, how 
ever, are followed by a brief discussion of their underlying philosophy 
and by a running comment interpreting and explaining in simpl 


language the various articles of the projects and atte mpting to make 


> 


clear their “why’s and wherefore’s” to the ordinary intelligent citize: 
This explanatory discussion bears in Spanish the significant title of 


‘exposicién de motivos.” It provides the supporters of the project 
in Congress, in the public press and elsewhere with argumentativ: 
material for its defense. Usually the different projects with their 
accompanying expositions of motives are published in pamphlet form, 
both in English and the language of the country, and distributed fre¢ 
of charge to interested parties at home and abroad. 

The advantage of this method of presentation over that represented 
by a general report is that the foreign commission itself takes the 
initiative and assumes the offensive instead of letting someone els 


+ the commission’s recom 


decide upon the form which the bill embodying 
mendations is to take when presented to the legislature. On points 
of difference, the burden of proof is thus placed upon those who opposs 
the commission’s recommendations. ‘This is a great advantage, par 
ticularly when the commission is supported by strong public opinion, 
as it usually is. 

A question frequently asked with reference to the work of foreign 
financial advisers is: Do governments usually follow the advic 


given? This is not an easy question to answer, and a correct answer 
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Within the limits of a brief address for an occasion like this. it is 
mpracticable to discuss the ib ject itter o types o 
financial reforms that usually fall wit t ( of s 
foreign advisory commissions. It may be useful, however » teachers 
of economics, and writers on cconomic subjects, to say a few word 
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One of the most common and most vicious of thes¢ illac is tl 
confusion between money and capital. Countries which employ foreign 
financial advisers are usually countries w h are on a depreciated and 
depreciating paper money basis, with the result that 1 public do 
not keep money on deposit in the banks to any extent, nor hold 
of it in its possession. It rather passes the money on quickly to avoid 
the loss of further depreciation while in its possession. This give 
the money of such a country an abnormally high rate o ver and 


thus enables a given volume of currency to perform an abnormally 
large amount of money work. Furthermore, in all such countries one 


finds abnormally high nominal interest rates. Two and three per cer 
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abroad with a resulting danger of a breakdown of the gold standard 
f the country’s trade balance becomes unfavorable. 

Two years ago I found this fallacy very common in the greatest 
gold-producing country of the world, the Union of South Africa, whose 
nnual gold production is about three times the amount of the country’s 
entire normal gold circulation. None the less, one of the arguments 
iainst a return to the gold standard most widely urged in South 
\frica at the time was the argument that the country had an un 
favorable balance of trade and that a return to the gold standard at 

it time would denude her of her gold currency. The conclusion of 
such reasoning usually is that the wise policy is to stimulate exports 
by bounties, by exemption of export industries from taxation, by loans 
of government funds to exporters at low rates of interest, and by 
every other possible means, and, per contra, to discourage imports by 
prohibitions, by levying heavy import duties and by taxes and other 
restrictions on the consumption of foreign goods; these processes of 
stimulating exports and of impeding imports to be continued until the 
balance of trade shall become strongly favorable. After a favorable 
balance of trade has been obtained and retained for a long enough 
time to make certain that it will continue indefinitely, then and only 
then it is argued, will it be safe to return to the gold standard. In 
every country which it has been my privilege to assist in getting back 
to the gold standard, the balance of trade argument in one form or 
another has been urged as a reason for delay in returning to gold 
payments. It is needless to say that countries which act upon this 
philosophy are not likely to get back to the gold standard very soon. 

A third wide-spread economic fallacy is that of making a fetish out 
of a gold reserve. It is a phase of modern mercantilism; and I am 
inclined to believe that, in spite of all of our modern books and articles 
on economics and in spite of the great popularity of economics in our 
colleges of which we are so proud, the great bulk of the world’s business 
men, bankers, legislators, public administrators and politicians are 
still fundamentally mercantilists in their working economic philosophy. 
The particular fallacy here in mind is the belief that a gold reserve 
functions by serving as a so-called “backing” for a paper currency 
and that in so doing, by inspiring confidence in the paper currency, it 
maintains its gold value. It is a crude cost of production theory. 
According to it the redemption of the currency in gold is not necessary 
to maintain the parity. The gold does not have to be paid out. It 
is sufficient that the public shall know that it is being held in reserve, 
and the gold value of the paper currency in some way is supposed to 
vary with the percentage of the dead reserve which backs it. 

This philosophy continues to be widely accepted, although recent 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE ENTREPRENEUR 


The traditional method of constructing a theory of profit without a 
lefinite conception of the function upon which such a theory must 
gically rest is unscientific. If analysis can reveal no distinctive 
inction among the varied relations which the employer actually 
<tains to business, the inevitable conclusion must be that there is 
ogical basis for profit as a distinctive and coédrdinate share in dis 


pution 5 


and Henry George was at least logical when, on this ground, 


iminated profit altogether from consideration. It is the writer’s 


belief. however, that such a distinctive function does exist and that 


is an urgent practical as well as theoretical demand for its 
inalysis and definition. The object of the present paper is to analyze 
ind define the distinctive function of the entrepreneur. 
Before entering on our inquiry, it seems advisable to identify the 
ral distinctive modes of contact by which the individual may par 
ticipate in the modern productive process. Our productive process 
s predominantly social. We are living under an economic régime 
which mankind is more and more consciously engaged as a unit in 
an organized struggle to wrest from all nature as a unit the means of 
well-being. Man on the one side and nature on the other remain as in 
mitive times the primary factors in the economic struggle; and we 
have come to recognize the dependence of man upon nature for his 
well-being as the fundamental economic principle—a principle both 
universal and perpetual. Under the pressure of increasing population 
and the multiplication and diversification of human wants, there was 
early brought into the struggle a new factor which has proved to bi 
a veritable “master key” of progress. This new factor, capital, has 
unlocked the forces of nature and of man and through invention and 
organization has revolutionized the productive process and made it 
social. It is but fitting, therefore, that the modern productive process 
Its distinctive features, as the writer 


should be called “capitalistic.” 
has said elsewhere, are but outward manifestations of the presence of 
capital. 

Capital has transformed the individualistic productive process, 
“which goes directly at its object,” into an indirect—*‘roundabout” 
one, and, in Jevons’ phrase, has put a more or less protracted “interval 
between the beginning and the end of an enterprise.” The activities 
of the individual now minister directly to the wants of others; and the 
wants of each find their satisfaction through the activities of others. 

*Progress and Poverty, book III, ch. 1 

*““The Fundamental Economic Principle,” in Quart. Jour. Econ., vol., XV, pp 
218-253. 


*““The Real Capital Concept,” in Quart. Jour. Econ., vol. XVIII, pp. 54-96 
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that there are two distinct relationships here involved which have won 
recognition in practical business life. That industry is carried on so 
urgely today on borrowed capital reveals the fact that many capi 
talists, for some reason, do not desire to own the goods in which 
their capital is invested. In the business world capitalist is dis 
tinguished from non capitalist, not by the owns rship of concrete goods, 
as the early English economists mistakenly supposed, but rather by 
the ownership of a fund of surplus wealth invested in goods which may 
be owned either by himself or by another. An individual today may 
be the owner of lands, buildings and implements and yet not be a 
capitalist; or, he may be a capitalist and yet not own a square foot of 
wry a building, or an implement. 

Let us now consider an aspect of capitalistic production which in 
our inquiry must re¢ ceive particular attention. Organization is vital 
to the “roundabout” method of production. Indeed, the successive 
stages in “the evolution of modern capitalism” may be viewed as stages 
in the development of industrial organization. Economists have called 
attention to the spontaneity of industrial organization in general, 
have pointed out the economic benefits resulting from it, and hav 
enlarged upon its marvelous effectiveness in keeping the markets of the 
world well supplied with “the different kinds of consumers’ goods in 
nicely adjusted proportions.” Professor John Bates Clark,’ in a 
brilliant chapter on “The Socialization of Industry,” has described 
the spontaneous apportionment of laborers and capital among inter 
dependent and interlocking industrial “groups and sub-groups.” 

The principle on which industrial society is thus theoretically differ 
entiated into groups is the task of supplying the market with a specific 
finished good ready for the consumer’s use. The number of thes¢ 
groups, therefore, would be determined by the “myriad of different 
things” which consumers use. Each group is represented as further 
differentiated into sub-groups on the principle of the different specific 
stages involved in the making of a single consumer’s good. To illustrate: 
the shoe-group, differentiated from all other groups, would contain 
the following sub-groups: cattle raising, the tanning of hides, the 
fashioning of leather into shoes, the retailing of shoes. Professor 
Clark does not pass from the theoretical to the practical and speak 
of the still smaller groups contained within each sub-group. Had 
he done so, he would have called attention to the fact that each sub- 
group comprises a number of organized business units, each in com- 
petition with the others for a permanent and perhaps larger share in 
the task of imparting a particular attribute to material at a given 
stage in the productive process. The business unit, to which our 


*Essentials of Economic Theory, 1907, ch. 1V., pp. 59-73. 
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capitalists and productive laborers Each of these classes, as such, obtains 


, share of the produce: no other person or class obtains anything, except 

by concession from them. 

\[ill makes no mention here, or to the writer’s knowledge elsewhere, 

f the entrepreneurs as a separate class. This omission is undoubtedly 
to the fact that the business unit had not been recognized by 


onomists as a separate entity which might be the object of ownership. 


He does, however, mention the “proprietor,” evidently meaning the 
owner of a business; but such proprietorship of a business is seemingly 
to him but a mere incident to the ownership of one or more of the 

ol zed factors of production. It is Miull’s analysis, and not his 


logic, which is at fault. He failed to differentiate a requisit of pro 
duction, different from the traditional three, the ownership of which 
vas then, and is still, coveted by landowners, laborers and capitalists. 

It is this distinctive element which, in the interest of sound theory 


1? 


and intelligent business administrat 


ion, now demands recognition as 
a fourth factor of production; and the ownership of this factor con 
stitutes a fourth distinctive mode by which the individual may par 
ticipate in the productive process. It is, then, through ownership of 

least one of the four factors of production that the individual may 
| irticipate in product on and become entitled to an incom from the 
lustry. ‘The business as a going concern, through 


net product of in ‘ 
a specific property relationship to each of the four factors involved, 
is thus, on its subjective side, an association of men as landowners, 
laborers, capitalists and entrepreneurs. It is the ownership of the 
business unit as a distinctive function which the present writer under 
takes to identify as the function of the entrepreneur. And it follows 
as a matter of course that the share in distribution which attaches to 


+} 


this peculiar function, and to this function solely, is economic profit. 


For the sake of clearness it may be well at this point to state 


explicitly what the ownership of a business unit involves. The process 
of elimination may be helpful here. By rejecting the elements which 
are not essential, the uniqueness of the function may be brought into 
clearer perspective. We note, first, that the own rship of land, 
although frequently combined with the ownership of the business unit, 
is logically a separate function. Land is a durable production good, 
and its usance, as distinguished from its ownership, is essential to the 
business unit as a going concern. The specific contribution of land to 
the joint product is traditionally called economic rent. This share 
attaches economically to land and belongs to its owner. This line of 
reasoning applies, also, to all durable “artificial” production goods, 
such as buildings, machines, draft animals, vehicles, etc. These goods, 


*Principles of Political Econ my (London, 1848), vol a book a ch III, sec. 2 
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It should be observed, further, that the ownership of the business 


t does not involve the ownership of human labor. To own human 


abor it would be necessary to own the laborer. But human slavery 
has been outlawed by civilized states which have taken upon themselves 


the task of eradicating it altogether. The institution of individual 


liberty, then, gives the laborer the right to the produce of his own 
energy. This fact is of far-reaching significance in socialized industry. 


It necessitates, in the majority of cases, a contractual relation between 
the laborer and the owner of the business unit, with regard to the 
usance of the laborer’s energy. ‘The essence of the wages contract, 
as the present writer views it, consists in the purchase and sale, not of 
the laborer’s energy as Karl Marx mistakenly viewed it but, rather, 
of the spe cific product of that energy. This contract makes immedi 
ately available for the satisfaction of the laborer’s wants a product 
which, otherwise, could not be used for that purpose before th 
“ripened” consumer’s good, after a more or less protracted interval, 
should finally reach the market. 

The presence of capital at the disposal of the business unit makes the 
immediate release of the specific product of labor possible. Obviously 
without capital the “roundabout” process of production would be im 
possible, as without labor production must altogether cease. Th 
labor function, then, though frequently combined with that of th 
ownership of the business unit, is logically a separate function and 
must never be confused with it. To proceed by the proce ss of elimi 
nation, it is evident that the ownership of the business unit involves 
no ownership of capital as we have defined it. Though « ipital is vital 


to the operation of the business unit as a going concern, cap 


stand ready to place their funds at the disposal of any promising 
enterprise. They, as capitalists, participate in production by th 
ownership of capital, and claim as their share economic interest, th 
specific product of capital. 

What, then, it may be asked, does the ownership of the business unit 
positively involve? The logical answer to this question is that it 
involves, besides the ownership of perishable production goods alr ady 
mentioned, the ownership of the opportunities for the investment of 
capital, those for the employment of labor, as well as those for the 
use of land in productive enterprise. In order to have a part in the 
productive process at all, these factors must find their respective 
places in the organized business unit. The opportunities that await 
them place them in efficient relationship to each other, and for that 
reason may very properly be called opportunities of organization. 
These opportunities are created by the organizer, but belong to th 
owner of the organized business unit. The hiring of an organizer and 
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while the entrepreneur group would contain none. Each entrepreneur 


would be enrolled in at least one of the other groups, a fact which 


ounts for the tardy recognition of ntrepreneurs as a class. 
That this statement is correct is confirmed by Professor Clark’s 
lanation of “How a man could be an entrepreneur only.” Th 
ibsent entrepreneur of his illustration is the responsible owner of a 


husiness unit which is organized and directed for him by a salaried 


inager or agent. Everything is done for him and in his name. 
He does nothing himself, though he is commonly spoken of as doing 
everything. The capital is all borrowed and is invested in plant, 
achines, and materials; workmen are hired, and the goods are sold 
n tl market. All this is done by the trusted salaned agent, who 


so conserves the capital, and pays interest to the capitalists and 
to the hired workers, his own salary included, out of the net 

mduct. If the goods have been sold for more than the cost of all 
the elements which enter into them, there will be a profit which clearly 
belongs to the entre preneur residing in a distant country. While it is 
evident that the absent entrepreneur of the illustration is entrepreneur 


oniy 1n the business desc ribed, it 1s also clear that his name tor some 


ison Inspire s confidence in the business world. 

Let us now consider the qualifications an individual must possess 
enable him to perform the function of the entrepreneur. In 
an article on “The Function of the Undertaker,” the late Sidney 


Sherwood writes as follows: 


When it is considered that capital is for the most part in the ownership 
of people who have not the capacity to direct its use, and that labor capacity 
belongs in the main likewise to men who do not own capital, it is seen that 
the problem of undertaking is the problem of inducing people to allow 
their capital and their labor to be devoted, under other leadership than 
their own, to certain lines of production. In free communities credit is the 
only force which can do this 

Professor Taussig, writing on “The Employer’s Place in Distribution,” 
says: 

He can borrow from the bankers and brokers according to his repute for 
success and character. If a long career of successful ventures and punctual 
probity has given him not only large means of his own, but a high standing 
in the business world, his immediate resources are almost limitless; he can 
secure at a moment’s notice the command of millions. 


In a similar vein Professor John Bates Clark writes :“* 


In business an entrepreneur usually has to be both a capitalist and a worker. 
He has to furnish some capital and to do some of the work of management, 
which of course is a kind of labor. 

“Essentials of Economic Theory, 1907, p. 8¢ 

“Yale Review, vol. VI, pp. 239 240, 

Quart. Jour. Econ., vol. X, p. 79. 

““Insurance and Business Profits,” in Quart. Jour. Econ., vol. VII, pp. 46-47 
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At this point a word of caution may not be out of place. What 
ever the specific qualifications which a man must possess for assuming 
the roll of entrepreneur, it is important that one should keep definitely 
‘n mind what constitutes the function itself. The creation of an 
organization out of portions of land, capital and labor, in which 
these factors are placed in relationship to each other for efficient pro 
duction and are controlled and directed to that end, is a task for the 
highest type of human labor, commonly called organizing and directive 
labor. But the organization thus created, and directed by human labor 
as a going concern, is recognized by our present law as an object of 
private ownership. It is this property right in the organization, as such, 
which places the person who acquires it in a distinctive relationship 
to the business as a going concern, and confers upon him distinctive 
powers, rights and responsibilities before the law. This is the function 
which, in the interest of sound theory and efficient business adminis- 
tration, now calls for recognition as the function of the entrepreneur. 

A careful reading of the literature on this important subject, teem- 
ing with inconsistencies, contradictions, divergencies and confusions, 
has strongly impressed the writer with the extreme infelicity of using 
the term entrepreneur, in a loose and general manner, for employer. 
Employer is a common and practical term of everyday life, and is 
commonly understood to signify a person of several functions. He is, 
as a matter of course, an independent business man. But the owner 
ship of a business is merely incidental to his being a capitalist or a 
worker, or possibly both at the same time. In the writer’s judgment it 
would conduce to clear thinking to use the term employer as Professor 
Taussig uses it in the admirable article,” to which reference has been 
made, to signify the actual flesh and blood head of a business who 
represents what Professor Clark happily calls “a personal union of 
several functions.” Entrepreneur, on the other hand, is a distinctive 
term and should be employed in a strictly scientific way to designat: 
the person who performs the distinctive function of ownership of the 
business viewed as an organized unit. This use of the term clearly 
differentiates the entrepreneur functionally from the laborer, the 
capitalist and the landowner. The functions of the latter are not so 
intimately associated that a person, if he performs one, must neces 
sarily perform either of the others, or indeed any other; while the 
actual person who performs the function of the entrepreneur, on the 
other hand, must necessarily perform some other function with it. 
It is only by assuming the function of ownership of the organized 
business unit that a person, whether he be capitalist, laborer or land- 


*““The Employer’s Place in Distribution,” Quart. Jour. Econ., vol., X, pp. 67-94. 
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d him. like the wage-earning laborer, to a particular kind of worl 


H come from th bus ness he rece ve S by virtue of a twofold ownel 


1 
as capitalist | receives interest, and as entrepreneur, profit 


He belongs, so far as his person is concerned, to what Turgot calls 


osable Class, 
| 
h. not being bound by the need of subsistence to a particular labor 


can b employed for the general needs of th society, such as war and thx 


1dministration of justice 


Or as Veblen observes, in his notable and timely volume on Absentee 


[here is no branch or department of the humanities in which the substantial 
ibsentee owner is not competent to act as guide, philosopher and friend, 
whether in his own conceit or in the estimation of his underlying 


h and state, in science and 


population,—in art and literature, in chur 
education, in law and morals,—and the underlying population is well 
content. 


This article has been written for t] purpose of bringing into clear 


elief the ownership of the organized business unit, as such, as the 
distinctive function of the entrepreneur—a function which in itself 
involves no labor, no capital owning and no land owning and is ac 


cordingly the sole function to which profit, as a distinctive and 
co irdinate snare of the product of SOK ial zed industry. attaches. 
Cuarves A. 
We sle yan University. 
Reflections on the I ati and Di ibution f Riche Ashl y’ translation, 
New York and Lond n, 
“Thorstein Veblen: Absentee Ownership (New York, 1923), p. 118 
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IN UTILITY VALUATION 
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The public utility laws of several states require the commissions to 
recognize going value in their valuation proceedings. The Penn 
sylvania law requires the commission to consider, among other things, 
“the developmental and going-concern value of such public service 
company.” In each case the commission shall give such weight to 
these elements of value as may be just and reasonable.” The Wash 


ington law requires the commission to consider “the time elapsing 


between completion of construction and payment of dividends.” The 


Indiana law requires the commission to “give weight to the reasonabl 
ost of bringing the property to its then state of efficiency.” 

In appraising going value two or more distinct groups of items are 
ordinarily considered: (1) cost of assembling an operating organi- 
zation and acquiring business; and (2) deficits or losses incurred in 
the early period of operation or development of the property commonly 
called “development cost.’”” These two classes of items, both repre- 
senting costs, have been given various weights. In some cases recog- 
nition has been denied to either one or the other. The second group, 
covering losses in operation, may partly include the initial costs set 
up in the first group, although these initial costs largely precede 
actual revenue operations. 

The character of these initial business costs needs perhaps to be 
explained somewhat more in detail. After a property has been 
assembled, tested, and pronounced in operating condition by its 
engineers, it is not in a position at once to yield revenue. An 
operating organization must be obtained and trained for the different 
operating functions. A new power plant cannot be depended upon to 
furnish continuous and satisfactory service until the staff of em- 
ployees has become thoroughly familiar with its complicated mechan- 
isms. The employees must also learn to perform the routine work 
with confidence and without risk of damage to costly equipment, or 
interruption of service. A high degree of efficiency in operation is 
acquired only as the result of extended experience. Power stations, 
rapid transit car lines, important surface lines and similar apparatus 
must be operated before service can actually be sold and traffic for 
revenue assumed. The supervisory officials who select the service 
employees just alluded to must also be employed a considerable tim 
in advance of regular service. To develop adequate car schedules 
for existing traffic, costly experiments must be made and data accumu 
lated. It is also necessary that accounting and clerical forces be 
assembled and trained in the handling of their work, such as meter 
reading, billing and collection practices, operating data, etc., before 

*Pa. Statutes, 1913, No. 854, Art. 5, Section 20a. 

*Wash. Statutes, 1911, Chapter 117, Section 92. 

*Ind. Public Utility Law, Section 9. 
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it the el erpris 5 Wiil It II itely yi d i Tail 
> « deficiency of net earnings below a fair return during this period 
IT a ¢ 


s due to deficits which were reasonably necessary and proper in dé 


veloping efficiency and economy of operation, and not the result of 
ineflicient management, it should be made up by the return in later 
years. If an adequate return were not earned in the early years of 
neration and could not be made up thereafter, utility projects would 


O} y pro, 
not be undertaken so long as other enterprises were available w 
nvolved no such risks. 


It seems only logical, therefore, in the public ul ty field to assur 


investors that their initial dearth Oo! ade ju ite carning \ i by Col 
pensated for in some way in later years. Under a system of regulation 
is practised today this can be don in eithe r ot two p tical ways 
The first is by amortizing the losses, including interest thereon, fro 
the profits of later years. The other method adds to the rate bas 
an allowance for the developm«e nt cost as going value. ‘J unort 
zation plan a ows a return which 1s entary oO t sary 
for current demands. Rates for service under this sche will, ther 


fore, be substantially higher than would be required without s 
amortization. Such higher rates during the initial years of property 
operation tend to retard somewhat natural expansion and_ thi 
provement in efficie ncy which would othe rwist be obta I il le. In som 
cases, too, if rates from the beginning were charged high enou 
cover amortization and all other outlay, they would be so exorbitant as 
to be prohibitive. Amortization always costs more for the time being; 
and present utility patrons are burdened in order that those of th 
future may be relieved. 


The capitalization method plac s a lower current burden upon 


customers and makes for more rapid business expansion and increased 


efficie ncy. By this plan the burden of thes« early deficits is spl id out 
over an indefinite period to be participated in by all customers, instead 
of requiring present customers to reimburse the company for such 
losses in a few subsequent years. Since public service is essential in 
modern civilization, and the demand for it continues indefinitely, it 
seems more logical that any costs incident to the establishment of such 
service should be spread as widely as possible and defrayed by all 


users of the service. This view of making allowances for going valu 


has been upheld since the early days of regulation,” and is especially 
preferable when present earnings are too low to permit a resort to the 
former plan. 

This method of determining going value in rate cases was first used 
by the Wisconsin Commission in the Antigo Water case’ and in tl 

“Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. W enhaver, 29 (¢ 129 

“3 Wis. R. Com. Rep. 623. 
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SR ar 11, 6 Wis. R. Com. Rep. 228; Beloit v. Beloit 
Water, v R. Com. Rep. 187; Janesville v. Janesville 
Water ( 628; Marinette v. City Water Co., 1911, 8 
Wis. R. ¢ 

‘Metr n & T. C. Ry. Co., 1898, 90 Fed. 683. 

‘7. W. A American Water Works Association, June, 
1909 
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tentative value is changed and the process repeated until no further 
change is necessary. This scheme of finding going value has been 
applied to condemnation and transfer proceedings rather than rates. 
It is usually accepted by the advocates of cost of r« production, but has 
been assailed by the opponents of cost of reproduction as fantastic and 
unreal. 

Another method of determining going value is sometimes used 
whereby the difference in risk, as measured by the difference in rate of 


return obtained from a new enterprise and one which has acquired a 


profitable business, 1s capitalized. By this method the cost of acquiring 
customers and an efficient organization, as well as other costs of 
developing a profitable business, are not definitely determined. The 
lifference in yield to investors, as disclosed by market quotations, 


u 
between a new and an established enterprise is supposed to measure 
this element of value. It is rather difficult to separate definitely this 
risk factor which ordinarily exceeds 1 or perhaps 115 per cent. When 
this difference in return required under the two types of condition is 
capitalized, a sum is usually realized which lies between 10 and 20 per 
cent of the value of the physical property. This amount then is 
calculated to measure the investor’s estimate of the uncertainties, as 
reflected by the market value, between a new and untried establishment, 
and a stable going concern. 

At times also depreciation has been suggested as a measure of going 
value, especially where a utility has failed to make provision for proper 


depreciation, and has continued to pay returns more or less satis 


factorily to the investors. In some instances there has been a tend ney 
to hold that such depreciation in value of the plant is a direct measure 
of the cost of developing a going concern. ‘There may be merit in this 
method, if the utility management has b n honest tl ugh shortsighted, 


and if the returns from the beginning have been reasonable and normal. 


In that event the money diverted from the depreciation fund has 
apparently gone into the development of the business. This measur 
of going value might be satisfactory, if honest management and reason 
able return were combined with a lack of depreciation provision. This 
combination, however, is seldom present since under present regulatory 
methods depreciation is ordinarily provided for. Such a plan, too, 
would work a hardship upon a utility because during the early develop- 
mental years earnings, as a rule, are not high enough to justify the 
deduction therefrom of ample allowance for depreciation or a reason 
able return.” 

In a few cases in which commissions have approved an allowance 
for going value covering the cost of establishing the business, but not 


“Harry Barker, Public Utility Rates, p. 91. 
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ST is to whethe foing value, even 1f exacted from past rates, 
nto ¢t } no | t sa ed 
t n Lo O uid 
We see no escape from the necessity of re n ng tl tangibl: property 
designated as ‘going concern value’, as well as actual pl cal posses n 
of a_ public utility, even though t] intangible 
were built up in the past out of rat ( ted fr ! mer 
| business thus acquired must be regarded as a | nate part t} 
] perty of the company If these high rates in the past | ‘ 
| by the company to acquire ntangilsle propert t! t 
xtensive patronage, that expectation of patronag: theirs, and on it 
fair value the company is entitled to a return 
This position, it would seem, is rather untenable. If the costs of 


b sning the business, and development costs were cared for 


cs i? 

O} iting expenses through higher rates cl irged the consumer, no 

Silt f1¢ has been mack by t he utility; and such cl irges should not he 
ided in the rate basi If past consumers have re paid these costs, 

t is obviously improper to capitalize them against future consumers. 


i 
In this instance the investment, if one exists at all, has been made by 


the consumer. He is, therefore, obliged to pay a return to the utility 
on his own investment, and finally he must duplicate or replace the in 


vestment by di pre ciation allowances. Unless op 1tinges expenses are 


reduced proportionat ly to the charges to capital, the consumers aré¢ 
continually compelled to repeat this fictitious capitalization to tl 


own disadvantage. The criticism of this type of going value holds 


true more or less whether the cost of re product on or origina] cost 
ippraisal is used. In eithe r Cast any allowance To) such COSTS, wl el 
paid for by the consumer, would create a fictitious charge confusing 
operating expenses and capital. 


Che amount allowed by courts and commissions in different cases to 


cover this intangible element of value has varied largely. These allow 
inces usually vary from 5 to 20 per cent of the valu issigned to 
physical property; 10 per cent is perhaps the figur it 
allowed. Higher allowances have sometimes beet fr purchas 
cases. In one commonly quoted rate case mentioned above 30 per cent 
"87 Atl. 651. Also re Garden City Telephone, Light & Manufa ring Co., 236 


>= 


Fed. 693: Newton v. Consolidated Gas Co.. 258 U. S. 165. 17 
"In re Rates, Public Service Gas Co., 1912, N. J. Pub. Util. Com. Rep. p. 435 
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| 

foment regarding going value in another decision of the court in 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company case. This opinion was 

d the following month. In this case the court held: 

Whether going-concern value should be considered and allowed at all in 
ting the base for rate making, and, if allowed, what the amount 
uld be, depends upon the financial history of the company 
decision shed somewhat different light upon the matter of allow 

ing value, viz., that when going value is properly established by 
( it is allowable. 

\ federal judge who in a subsequent case’ had wholly rejected going 
was led in a still later case to reverse himself because of his mis 
standing of the Galveston decision. He made the following 

nt 

I now understand the opinion in the Galveston case, supra, as 
ne. not that going-concern values are not allowable when proven, but 

that they cannot be proven and allowed upon the basis which the 


| proceeded in that case, and that when the going-concern value 


p rly established by the evidk nce, 1t 1s allow able. 


The opinion in the Galveston case that “past losses obviously do not 

| to prove present value” has led to more careful analysis in recent 

of evidences of early losses and cost of establishing business by 

ssions dealing with this intangible element of value. 

In the Bluefield Water Works & Improvement Company case the 

( ssion, among other elements, had allowed 10 per cent for going 

When this case was appealed to the Supreme Court, the valu 

is fixed by the commission was not sustained. The court held 

the value ascertained would yield a confiscatory return. In this 

se again it seems that the court recognized the necessity of making 
owance for going value and certain other clements.~ 

In the Ben Avon case another opinion was rendered which specifically 

dealt with going value. Because of the thoroughness with which this 

se was fought through the courts, and the vital interest involved, 

s worthy of mention in this connection. In this case the Pennsylvania 


rvice Commission made no allowance for going value. The 


order of the commission was appealed to the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court which reversed the commission’s order and made proper allow- 
ince for going value.” From this court an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of that state which reversed the Superior Court 

“Houston v. Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 259 U. S. 318 

Jacksonville Gas Company v. Jacksonville, 286 Fed. 404. 

*Re Mobile Gas Co., 299 Fed. 208. 

“Bluefield Water Works & Improvement Co. v. Public Service Commission, 
U. S. 678. 

"P. U. R. 1917 C, 390. 

"68 Pa. Superior Court, 561; P. U. R. 1918 A, 161 
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egulatory bodies should give proper and reasonable recog 
If, however, such costs have been included in 
that rates for service furnished to 
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th the result 
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ld be amortized or added to the rate base. 
such value to be charged to operating expenses and 
rtized without encroaching upon a fair rate of return, such ex 

s should be charged to capital by adding same to the rate base. 
le at least, until earnings becom« 


latter method would be preferable at 
Costs 


ent to permit these charges against operating expenses 
the development of business, where reasonable, constitute a charge 
t in some form should be borne by the consumers who avail them 
ves of the service. Whether these costs should be charged to capital 
| thereby become a permanent charge to consumers, or be charged 


perating expenses and defrayed by higher immediate 
When rates and earnings 


rates, all 


a utility are sufficiently adequate to yield a reasonable return to 
stors, when developmental costs are included in operating expenses, 
h charges should be added to operating expenses, If, however, rates 
s are not high enough to permit these costs to be taken care 
operating expenses without resulting in less than a reasonable 


non the investment, they should be charged to the capital account 


il the earnings become sufficiently adequate to permit the alternative 


lis inadequacy of earnings, of course, may be due both to a lack of 


, and the inability of regulatory bodies to raise rates beyond 


ie value of the service to the consumer. 


M. C. WatLrersporr. 
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\ more disputed point is the effect of inheritance taxes upon thi 


piv of capital. Professor Taussig defines capita 


Everyday usage is hazy and ‘capital’, like other common words, is used 


lifferent senses. For the purposes of economic study, we shall dist 1 


the individual’s point of view and shall consider the subject of capital, as 


we shall other subjects, from the point of view which is important for t 
munity: It suffices here to say that in speaking of capital, we shall 
have in mind producers’ capital,—those things which are part of t 
mmunity’s apparatus of production. 


If this definition is accepted, it follows that no tax, payable in 


v, directly affects the quantity of capital in existence at the tim 
tax is levied. This follows from the nature of capital as def ‘ 
that is ‘producers’ cay ital,’ those things which are part of the cor 
nity’s apparatus of production. As Professor Taussig points out 
s elaboration of his definition, most things are by their 1 
fit to be used once for all, either as capital or consumption good ind 
Is ldom possibli to dive rt them trom thie use To! hic the 
end d. Iron may be made into s] rapnel or boil Si b t it Ww ly 
y rare circumstances which will result in making shrapnel from | ; 
or boilers from shrapnel. It is only in rhetorical writing that sword 
i i iten into plowshares and spears into pruning hoo 
re to occur, it would not be the result of ley ving es ina] ar 
iy. Neither the quantity nor nature of producers’ capital tered 
by a mon y payment from taxpay rs to the state. 
It should be noted here that the claim is not made that it 


ossible to levy taxes in such a way as to affect the amount or fo 
of future accumulations of capital. A tax on windows or automob 
iay be made sufficiently high to reduce their number; but this will b 
an indirect effect of the tax, operating through the volition o 
individuals attempting to escape its burdens. When taxes work out 
their effects through a change in the volition or habits of taxpayers, 


such effects are considered as indirect and will be discussed later. 


One of the most astute and helpful of the conte mporary writers on 
taxation, Sir Josiah Stamp, points out that critics of inheritanc: 
taxes make a very superficial observation in claiming that, “when a 
payment out of an estate is made, the capital value of that estate is 
reduced,—the difference of capital has ‘gone’.’ 

If a man inherits a factory having a cash market value of $10,000 
on which he must pay $1,000 tax, it is true that his wealth is increased 
by only $9,000 instead of the $10,000 by which his wealth would have 
been increased but for the tax. But this in no way decreases the 
capital in existence at the time the tax is paid, as the factory is still 


*Taussig, Principles of Economics, 2nd ed. vol. 1, p. 84 


*‘Josiah Stamp, The Principles of Taxation, p. 145. 
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in irrigation ditch, may be taken as an instance of a “tax o1 
eyenue.’ which, according to Bastable, is paid “out of the annua 

itional production.” It is difficult to say what is meant b 
statement. 

The tax payment certainly does not result in a diminution of tl 
product of A’s labor, the ditch. All that actually occurs is that A 
irns over $100 in money to the state. But for the tax, A might hay 

arded the money, loaned it, exchanged it for either consu iption o 
pital goods, given it away or paid a debt. Now it is equally evident 
that with this sum, the state also will do one of these things. TI 


llustrates how impossible it is to predict the effect of any kind of ta 
pon the quantity of producers’ capital. 


What Bastable calls a “tax on capital” occurs when A pavs $100 


eritance tax on some stock which he has inherited. He may pay the 
tax with $100 which he has saved for an outing and forego the outing 
The state may use the $100 in building an irrigation ditch. This is 
a tax on capital which Bastable contends has the effect of “encroachin 


on the accumulated wealth of society” when as a matter of 


tax tended to, and did increase the supply of capital by aiding in the 


creation of a ditch instead of A’s beach party. 
If it be objected that taxes are seldom utilized for irrigation pu 
poses, one may assume that the $100 inheritance tax is used in paymer 
of a national obligation. The mon y may be turned over to B to 
retire a government bond. Is not B, a saver and investor, just as apt 
to use the $100 to increase the supply of produce rs’ capital as is A, 
the favored but perhaps unthrifty child of fortune? If B, directly or 
by loaning to another, devotes the sum to capital production, whil 
A would have lived it up, the tax will not “encroach on the accumulated 
wealth of society” but will do just the opposite of what Mr. Bastable 
assures us it will do. 

Professor Taussig too is one of those who believe there is something 
in the nature of an inheritance tax which makes it particularly de 
tructive to capital. He says: 

Such taxes tend to trench on capital. Unless kept within moderate limits, 
they are paid out of the principal of the estate, not out of income; and this 
lessening of the individual’s ‘capital’ (quotation marks are ‘Taussig 
presumably leads to a corresponding lessening of social capital.’ 

To be sure, Professor Taussig is here rather circumspect; he 
“capital” in quotation marks and presumably uses the word in a 
different sense than he does ordinarily when it means 
capital—real concrete instruments of production. Whi 
quotation marks is left to conjecture. He ri 
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f date which is never definitely fixed; but there is always the 
mossil y that, through changes in the law or tl e of the fortune, 
they may never have to be paid at all. It is for these reasons that 
Professor Sidgwick thought their effects ar 
not likely to be at all equal in proportion to the similar effects that would 
} roduced by extra taxes on incom In fact, the ] ts of t t n 
n tance will be practically determined rather by t! 
than by the danger of checking industry 1 thrift 
On this same point, Professor ( annan said: 
Perhaps on account of a certain obvious peculiarity of the t . 
thev occur, death duties discourage accumulation somewhat ] than ann 
tax 3." 
In] tance taxes may even ult n isin the Savings ol those 
ambition it is to leave to thei i s a particular } o} 
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. man do if he has saved $100,000 to leave to his son, when he hear 
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ike 10 per cen 


that the state upon his death is going to t "all 

so incensed at what he considers the injustice of the tax that 

| squande r his fortune > Ol will h endeavor to increas the amount 

yt s savings so that after the payment of the tax his son may still 

ive the $100,000 net? Evidently, if provision for | son uppel 
ost in his mind, he will do the latte 

Effect on Savings Irre spective of Motu fron 
The extent to which the motives to save are consciously restricted by 


t inheritance tax has been grossly exaggerated by its critics It 
iy, however, affect the volume of savings without working through 
the motives of savers and may so redistribute the burdens of govern 
ent that the spenders will have mort to spend while the accumulations 
of the savers, which ordinarily would take the form of producers’ 


capital, are taken by the government. 


The inheritance tax, as Bentham said over a hundred vears ago, is 
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People greatly exaggerate this matter, because they forget that the money 


he raised somehow; and from the gross effect of the death duties on 


spital, they fail to take off the effect that other equivalent taxes would also 
have upon saving.” 
But if the choice is between raising revenue from a consumption tax 
or an inheritance tax, the issue is clearer. An inheritance tax will 
ce the savings of the wealthier classes; and the resultant loss of 
tal will not be made good through increased savings of the poor, 
sho will, instead, increase their consumption of tax-free goods. The 
ritance tax is objectionable then, not because it is a tax nominally 
1 on capital, nor because it reduces the motive to save but because, 
ompared with consumption taxes, it reduces the saving capacity 
wealthier classes. For the term “wealthier classes” one may, 
will, substitute “saving classes,” for, as Professor Taussig says: 


[he greater part of the capital owned and maintained in modern com 
inities, arises from the savings of the comparatively small number of the 
fortunate classes.” 

These conclusions will not impress those who are unconcerned about 
the future accumulation of capital. There are some who believe that 

chief concern of society should be the increase of immediately 
ivailable consumption goods rather than capital goods. There ar¢ 

10, those who believe that provision can be made for capital accumu 

tion in some other way than private savings. The limits of the 

present subject will not permit a consideration of these contentions ; 
ind they are abandoned to more speculative writers. 

In conclusion, it appears that most of the arguments thus far used 
igainst the inheritance tax are bad ones; that there is only a slight 
balance in favor of taxes on income; but that any large-scale attempt 
to substitute inheritance taxes for taxes on consumption would 
seriously restrict the supply of producers’ capital and thus imperil 
the high level of well-being that characterizes the present economic 
orde r. 

GLENN E. Hoover. 

Mills College. 


cit., p. 154. 
‘Principles of Economics, 3rd ed., vol. 1, p. 76 
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netitute for hand labor when they provide him with a lower (and a more 
ntrollable) cost level as compared with the utilization of hand 
® }ohor F r when he hopes to enhance the gains incident to such labor-storing 


nes as against current hand labor by the reductions in cost of interest, 


ba i . _achieved by the elimination of delays from extra handling necessary 
the in production by hand labor. 

I ; lurning now from Professor Hayes’ presentation of the problem to the 
t Me }osor treatment of it by Mr. Graham, we find Mr. Graham in accord 
‘ me ith Professor Hayes but upon grounds which he believes to be different 


Before going into detail I wish to bring out as clearly as possible a loosen 
{ ize of terms by the latter writer. I feel that Mr. Graham has 


usag 
illen into error by confusing hourly wage rates with per unit labor costs. 
Had he put his calculations upon a piece-rate basis he could not very well 
fallen into this confusion. 


As a matter of fact Mr. Graham’s assumption that labor efficiency rises 


with rising wage on a per hour or time rate basis is not borne out in actual 


vit experience. On the contrary, we do find that efficiency of labor in terms of 
output per time unit decreases as wages rise. In any case, however, the 

practical entrepreneur, in making his choice between hand labor and machine 
= , will make a comparison upon the unit cost basis and not upon an hourly 

rate basis. 

It would seem to follow that the entrepreneur will, by a rise in real wages 

on a piece-work rate, have less to spend on machines because his “profits 

will have been diminished. The question, however, is not as to whether he 
will | ive more or le ss of the means for pro uring mac hime ry, but as to what 

. iis choice will be in the application of such means as he has It will be 

+} that from the entrepreneurial viewpoint, his logical procedure. in ¢] 


face of a steadily rising real wage level threatening the ultimate extinction 
© of his profits, will be to devise means for substitutions of lower cost labor, 


which, if they will not provide him a lower per unit cost, will 


enable him to maintain his costs at levels which promise to preserve if not 
j to enlarge his profit margin in subsequent sales. Thus, while the inere 
oth fampof real wages reduces the funds available for expenditure on machines, it 
t of famincreases rather than decreases the disposition of the entrepreneur to sub 
Pm stitute machines at existing wage levels for hand labor at anticipated 
th higher wage levels. 
lent . In Graham’s two tables representing two pr riods sé parate d by an interval 
¥ of time,—the purpose of which interval is of no significance for proof or 


1:, @edisproof of his contention,—he seeks to show in his later period a change 


hee i in the wage rate which leaves the choice between hand Jabor and machinery 
sin ie use a matter of indifference. It is right here that our criticism against 

Bhis loose use of units of measurement has its especial application. By the 
eit Se use of hourly wage rates he conceals the fact that the per unit cost of pro 
os iduction has remained unchanged from table one to table two. The increase 


in the hourly rate is offset (see his footnote) by the fact that there has 
been a commensurate reduction of the number of hand workers emploved 
and so of the actual man hours applied. Reduce both tables to a unit of 


y. production cost basis, such as a piece-work system would provide, and we 
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Again, in measuring the effect of tax exemption accorded government 


s under a progressive income tax, the problem must not be treated as 


static. The most casual survey will disclose the fact that it is highly 
The investor can rarely reckon on a stationary income. Even 


with absolutely no change in the revenue system or its administration, he 
vet cannot foresee what rate will apply to his next year’s income and still 
the rates for the vears to come. How much he may gain or lose by 


nvesting in tax-exempt bonds, at best then, is to some extent speculative 


gh so to make it uncertain whether there is to be actually a gain 


often enou 
or a loss. 
Join to the varying amount of future taxable income the further variable 
of possible or probable revenue law revisions and the complexities are at 
onet multiplied. Changes have been made, and no doubt will continue 
to be made from time to time, in all the exempted or deductible items, 
as well as in the rates and the ratio of their progression. Successive laws 
have raised or lowered the limit of non-taxable income for married and 
ingle persons, varied the amounts of the allowance for minor dependents, 
dified the definition of untaxed contributions, altered the brackets, made 
concessions to earned as against unearned income. Every one of these 
changes has had an effect on the scale in the same way as would a different 
rate or different spread although not so direct. And where the changes, 
in their operation, lessen the tax burden absolutely and relatively, as have 
most of our post-war revisions, they tend to reduce the margir of advantage 


possessed by owners of tax-free securities, and this to be at'¢ ice capitalized 


Changes in an opposite direction, perhaps not proximate »ut fairly con 
ceivable, would again emphasize the benefits of exemption and be corre- 
spondingly visible in the prices commanded by the favored securities. By 
reason of these cross currents, the investor in tax-free bonds can easily lose 
what he once gained or vice versa. 

The position of tax-exempt securities with reference to inheritance dues 
must also have consideration. Since inheritance taxes are now imposed by 
both federal and state governments and the burden is, therefore, a composite 
of variables, their influence must be not only speculative but also more or less 
psychological in nature. No one can prevision the exact day and year when 
his estate will go through probate nor its precise inventory at that time, 
not to say in what jurisdiction and what inheritance tax rates will then and 
there prevail. That the prospect of death duties, however, is part of the 
inducement to purchase, or abstain from purchasing, tax-exempt securities 
will hardly be disputed. 

Allocation of the burden of tax exemption has been treated chiefly with 
relation to the individual taxpayer and the government levying the tax 
Under our federal system, there is involved a simultaneous shifting of th 
tax burden between the general public, or country as a whole, and th 
people of the separate states—perhaps better described as a re-allocation 
of taxes among the inhabitants of certain states or sections and other states 
or sections. ‘Tax exemption of United States bonds, preventing imposition 
of taxes by states and subordinate divisions, forces the latter respectively 


to raise their revenues from sources which they may lawfully reach, in a 
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xvii, 568; vin, 661. 


s is strictly a book for beginners, the authors announce, suf- 


ntly full in treatment to serve without the use of supplementary 
dings. 
66 


Lest these students be confused, only those topics are dis- 


ose the truth,” 


upon which the science of economics may fairly be said to have 
iched definite conclusions.” The purpose of the authors is to “dis- 
“to aid the student to discover how things are, not 
how they ought to be.” Thus the point of view is definitely classical. 
' Introductory material is followed by excellent chapters on industrial 
story, business organization, marketing, transportation, and govern 
ent functions; some 150 pages elucidate the laws of price, and even 
ore space is given to money, banking, and exchanges; problems of 
business organization are treated briefly again; distribution of wealth 
discussed very fully in 11 chapters; economics of government, 
‘luding taxation, takes up 7 chapte rs 
oblems of labor and a 


and a careful discussion of 

pr brief treatment of economic reform, 
py the rest of this excellent 1200-page work. 

The quality of much of the work represented here is high. 
y and the illustrative material 

mostly pre sented 1 


i 


+; 


rey 


The 
ire clearly presented, and are 
n the right place—in direct connection with the 
principles they illustrate. 
Irom 


On value, the authors have followed a sort of composite theory, 
Marshall, Taussig, Bohm-Bawerk and from 


other 
“Competitive prices are determined (1) by demand and supply or 


sources. 
(2) by the decision of a buyer, or (3) by cost of production.’ 
ire elaborate, 


There 
even tedious, illustrations of demand and _ supply 

edules and curves; and after the supply and demand theory is 
well nailed down, the authors slip off into a marginal cost theory of 
value which would make Marshall glad that 


In the 
stance, the idea that 


he is dead. 
discussion of costs appear some rather interesting 


suggestions, as for 
. condition of decreasing cost is not a stabl 
condition, and that constant cost “in a broad way prevails throughout 
1 great part of the whole field of production outside of the extractive 
industries.” The extractive industries are all subject to increasing 
costs, as eventually are all other industries, apparently because of the 


fact that all industries depend finally for their raw materials upon the 
extractive industries. 


Even railroads may be subject to increasing 


nd may be quite different from that of 
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of average costs and marginal costs. 
ept at the stage where costs a 
other price,” “is determined i: 
1 and supply;” the demand of 


rmined by the marginal product 


for any group of workers, simila 
nd and supply of labor at that point M 


ounted value of the product ot 


ind, “in any group of workers 


substituted for another, each meml ‘| 


ving Taussig, the authors thus fina 
productivity” theory of wages, i) und 
4 


onsistency in the following: “But i: 


ms a labor market of its own whi [ 


ntly the marginal productivity of a 
* (Italics are the reviewer’s.) | 
ined by supply and demand and | ict 


arginal productivity is determined by 


ges ar 
service of exercising judgment, for sol 
risks required by modern industry.” th 
that losses are so great that th pt 


iv of net income” rezeived by business 


rankly conservative in its’ econon 


appearing in various connections: 11 sO 
conomic situation; in the rather flatter- | r 


native talent, not to say genius, s ( 
first rank in business leadership as 


es a performer of the highest order,” 


iy no part here, apparently); and t! 
ol 

ared, the cheering belief is expressed | 
ong enough to cope with the monopoly \ 
il economic forces are working to pr 
on.” “Speculation is not an unmixed In 
blessings are enlarged upon at cot " 
id of the widespread evils of spec 
rree of prosperity to which we hav t] 


to be tossed aside or thoughtless!) 
of restrictive laws); and there 1s 


future increase in material prosperity 


1 lack of discipline. * publ Cc 


make any 
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ore rapid than the past, if the factors which make for progress 
stifled by art il straints.” “Mate il prosperit ee 
here, stressed a great deal; in fact the authors state that 
ment in real income can be duc only to some general develo; 
cting the physical productiveness o! society's 1O 
| | ype | re id co I t 
C o¢ lve’s neech before the Bov Sco its, o1 with Secreta 
\l *s message on the surtax; for the point merely is that every 
x goes pretty well in laissez-faire America, and government inter 
s dangerous. 
‘| reason underlying this is the inefficiency of government manage 
ecause O polities, lack of abl Managers, ineflicient labor force, 


o illy they are run at a loss, which has to be madi up by taxation.” 
tely there is here no careful definition of “efficiens * and 
stactory eX] il ition ol t] | that the pas een ry ha seen 
S id\ broadening of the field of govern nt act t I; t} 
management of timber, coal, and oil lands, and in mar ot] ds o 
ty thie governn nt is Cf tainly been no! hie t} il 
te rp me, 1 reasonabl defi on ( ven 
In the discussion of the income tax. the conservative p! ilosophy s 
so na in ¢ den “Craduated incon Ss. In inctior Wi 
tl expansion of POV nmental expend ture along lines o t 
blie se rvice, re sult In an indirect transterence of mco ro tie 
fot ) istit ym inhe Sul ong 
t \t ] t « ative go ents have not beyond 
point o biect nheritanecs to id iter which ten 
: vhat to reduce the largest fortune These devices for a forcibl 
O} OT €a sting ind « act lat 
t s oO dang to If pres d too t} 1] 
tend to discourage industry among t most capable ind to 
the tl f hich leads to « ip il accumulation.” (It i 
t ( ver’s. ) \ll this may well be cont ted with tl | views 
oO Lu Wh ( | ti in l ed Inco rol { | to 
oor? At its highest point, the surt id only the « ect of pre 
nting large incomes from growing as rapidly as they otherwise would 
ve grown. How did the inheritance ta prevent t] most capab 
lividuals”’ from rendering their valuable services Who kno 


ther Edsel Ford and J. Ogden A 


ind the younger Goulds are to be di . 


hands of the “most capable individuals’ 


In many ways, on the other hand, t 


nomics are liberal and forward-looking 


that a heavy inheritance tax is not n 


in thi ir 
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ind recognize that ir 
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t criticism. Some ¢ 
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mooth and vivid 
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tice, in the judgment 
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1 other natural agents we 
to surpass the po Ay 
irt] bevond the powers 
tax. might be asked? Q 
nd on some millions of ac 


s able to appropriat 


' If the single tax is to | 
of our states are in g 

of acres of land on which 1 
al tely all, of the econo 
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| quite fairly, the only ar 

1 not operate to discoura 
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927 | 
ng unproductive speculation in land and by forcing unproductive 
pients to work, seems quite as impo int s the ent 
f nt. The cas for nationalizing oil and coal and even othe 
il lands is very strong; and the movement toward nationaliza 
wo ld wide. 

Pp ips it may smack of cavilling, in describing so excellent a pie« 
work: but the reviewer offers a few minor criticisms. The stati 
it t] modern industrial system is co perative seems 

ite, since the term coop ration is ordinarily used to des¢ ea 

quite antithetical to our competitive system. So of thi 

d are long out of date, as for instance the figures showing 

wth o lar re-s Lit proat ct on. WI! ch end 1909: th firure 
russian income tax for 1908, and of the British tax for 1904 

[he authors are, of course, not guilty of error in thought using 
m “intrinsic value” repeatedly; but they will surely be mis 

00a \ more serious fault ippears in the el ipt oO t 

og in t iailure to give any attention at all to the growth of chain 
stores e most significant development in marketing in the past two 
decad Much that is said about the manner in which wealthy men 
scape taxes by buying so-called tax-free bonds does not seem entirely 
yical. When a wealthy man buys at par a 314 or 4 per cent bond 
with money that, but for taxes, would earn him 6 or 7 per cent, is 


— 

— 


that escaping taxation? On pages 120 and 121, volu 


extra-marginal land which do not agree; and c 
II, is a misprint, “extensive” for ** xpel * Finally, the 
quotations, several covering as much as two 


a number of too long 


page 5. 
University of Kansas. 
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Arneson, B. A., Barnes, G. H., Courter, C. W.. and Husprarr, H. C 
1 gateway to the social sciences. (Boston: Ginn. 1926 Pp. vii, 384 
*2.60. ) 
This volume is the outcome of an orientation course given for several 
years by the authors; it represents the final results of considerable 
The plan necessarily involves several sharp break 


experimentation. 
structure 


the subject matter. There are three chapters on the physica 
of man, the outline of organic evolution, the nature and the distribution 
of the races of men. Seven chapters on behaviouristic psychology 
follow, covering habit, instinct, and institutions including 
(139 pages). The economic elements in 


terms of the economic history of England and the 
The state and its functions are 


Nationalism, imperialism, and inter 


the family 
society are sketched in th 
United States, fis 


chapters being allotted (99 page 
given four chapters (62 pages). 


nationalism are covered in five chapters (81 pages 
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both in its general conception 


In view of the highly specialized purpos 


pters individually. If such a task 


ilt to do it much better. 


The sp r 
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t. and in the hands of good teach, 


A. P. I 
on economics. (New York: Henn 


( nomie des Rentners. Band II. Wer 
Wien VIII and Berlin SW 48: Verlag 
126 Pp. 194.) 

reichtum. (Wien and Leipzig: Holder 


developments in social scien 


Philadelphia: J. BD Lippincott ( 


lufgabe der Nationalédkonomie. Sonder 
cum 70 Geburtstage. (Berlin and Leipzig 
26. Pp. 54 tm. 2.50.) 


in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Ausbildw 
und Techniker. Sonderausgabe fiir 
rtstag 3erlin and Leipzig: Walter d 


the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. (Bostor 


ors: the minor one known, not tl 
hlet of December, 1925, entitled Busines 


Stapleton, N. Y.: Author. June, 1926. P 


practice. (London: P. S. King. 1926 
llaneous topics by Professor Johnes of 
é Wages, the gold standard, national 
t} product of industry, and John Stuart 
} titles 


and the social order. (New York: D 
13.50. ) 
nd social philosophy including the fields 
political science, and economics. Socia 
theory expounded. The production and 
the value of democracy, the place of edu 
on in the community are all problems of 
uthor. The book is both scholarly and 
ood piece of work. 
GrorGe MILTON JANES. 
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tackmurpo, A. H. The human hive: its life and law London: Watts 
& Co., Johnson Court, Fleet St. 1926. Pp. 309. Ts. Gd 
This book is of no use to a price economist. Its standards are qual 
tative rather than quantitative. Its ideal is purposive codperation rather 
than the unconscious coéperation of exchange. When this ideal i 
realized there will be the spiritually harmonious hive. There will be the 
cuild system of industrial organization which will permeate government 
ind will fulfil in unpaid, spontaneous ways religious and aesthetic need 
So the qualitative idealisms of the last two centuries, from those of th 
sentimental physiocrats through to Ruskin find almost continuous « 


pression in this book. Of course agriculture is regarded as primar 


Of course England should be made independent of the rest of the world 
n foodstuffs. Of course the machine is at best a necessary evil which tl 
writer hopefully believes will largely be eliminated as choice beco 
an act of beauty. 

The book is a sequence of numerous topics; and chapter follows 
chapter without obvious order. “The pursuit of beauty” is itself pursued 
by “The law of diminishing returns.” Over all these topics the | 


nevolent spirit of the writer plays. Now there is a little elucid 
now there is a little sermon. 


OppeENHEIMER, F. Grundriss der theoretischen Okonomik. Teil 1 kin 
fiihrung in die theeretische Okonomik. Teil 2. Grundziige der 
tischen Nationalékonomik. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1926 Pp. 72, 


110. M. 3.50, 5.) 

The first volume is marked for beginners and is an introduction to 
the principles of economics. The second volume for advanced students 
contains the author’s view of social economics and presents the ideas of 
“liberal socialism, a synthesis in which few are as yet bold enough to 
believe.” The whole constitutes a sort of compendium of the author 


larger work on the subject. 
Part, G. U. Sul costo di produzione nei cicli economici Rome Attilio 
Sampaolesi, Via dei Sediari, 74-75. 1926. Pp. 58 


way in which it is affected in times of depression and of recove ry by 
those elements which are constant and those which are variable. 


An analysis of the cost of production, and a very careful survey of th 


Perroux, F. Le probléme du_ profit. Paris: Marcel Giard, 16 
Soufflot. Pp. 557. 50 fr.) 

The enormous gains made by some big industries have led to the inquiry 
as to the cause, and also the justice of what the author calls “profit 
After allowing for the cost of materials, of rent, of wages, and salaries, 
and for the interest of capital borrowed at a fixed rate, to whom, and 
for what services, does the very large “profit” accrue? 

The first chapter gives an account of “profit” regarded as the remuner 
ation of the service rendered by capital, and contains a criticism of the 
views of economists on this subject from Adam Smith to Béhm-Bawerk 
Next, “profit” is regarded as the reward of activities leading to the 
reduction of the cost of production, and the author makes some interesting 
criticism of the theories of Say, Walker, Hawley, Clark, Carver and 
Leroy-Beaulieu. The third point of view is that which regards “profit” 
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G 4 ome form of monopoly 
f the consumer. Next, the author 
letermined by the cost of jt 
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ferential gain.” 


And such 


cost of the wage-receiving class . 
t “profit” pay higher wages t! 

I his ews and recognizes the larg 
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lopment of producti 
He mentions the cas 


by Ressemer of thirty n 


t was trifling in comparis 
and is estimated hb 
( t ng realized in ons vea 
k seems to be that ther 
1 which after remunerating a} 
the iried risks into account. after 
xyes, leaves the greatest gain to t 
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1 by them. There is an excel 
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Rise of Capit : Historical Stud B 
Holland Memorial Lectures, 1922 (Ne 
H irt, B & Co 1926. Pp. 33 53.50 
yigull l'awney’s meaning of capitalist 
} S s to mean mere acquisitive SS, equi 
“ideal type” ¢ ‘sing! inded concent 
B when | omes to “the t h of tl cononu 
| 

| il O cal it the end o 

q irtues irn out to be dil nee, moderation, 

‘eB it, p idence, efficien (p. 245, 246), all of w 
il consequences If wi folloy th first me ining, the 

ere greed; if w follow the second, then « pitalisn 
nonwes Ith 
l‘a ney q iotes the (Committee ot HH ) eo 

604: 

! subjects ire born inheritable, as to t! r | 1 ( 

e of their industry, in those trades whereto P] 
whereby they are to live. Merchandise being the chief an 
other, and of greater extent and importance than ill th 
nst the natural right and liberty of thi ji of |] 

into the hands of some few (p. 179 

ney then makes comment: 

iw of nature had been invoked by med l writer 4 
n economic self-interest. By the seventeenth century, 
lution has taken place. ‘Nature’ had come to connot 

rdinance, but human appetites, and natural rights were in 
as a reason why self-interest h 


lividualism of the age, 


( play (p. 180). 
rpreted 


Ss t that tt ocul ent ho | | interpreted 
i 
iral right to equal opportunity” than a “natural right 
nterest.” Tawney bases his int rpre tation upon the fi 
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L604, we apparently should interp ' 
| right” as a “natural right” 
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t for those who produced Wwealt 
rhts of court favorites who did | 
lied the right of economic sel! 

was private property based 

Ith by the “producing classes,” 


ose who extracted wealth from | 


oduct given in exchange. 


between Tawney’s methodol 
The Supreme Court has befo 
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yx its doctrine from a colo: j 
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ts that asserted natural rights 


of life, liberty and props 


1, or the Puritan Revolution, or 
, Which are its “ideal-types” of wl ' 
ort its present social philosophy, 
leal types are taken from an econom f 
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. that kind of greed which sought to acquire wealth by equal 
nity and by production rather than mere acquisition. It is 


rorence between a capitalism that seeks to get something for 
ind a capitalism that seeks to get something for something. 
What Tawney develops is as follows: Modern capitalism has been 


shed by its ability to throw off every social control in the name 


' of social morality or of the public interest. This capitalism 
d this privilege in the seventeenth century under the guise of 
ind virtue. It threw off that disguise after the Restoration 
1660, and the Revolution of 1689. Then tl liscovery was made 
il the rules ol Christian mora ity pre iched | Tile more devout 
Puritans were but “ghostly admonitions,” because the type of character 
the same Juritans ( iltivat d Was ( ld, ores iv and efficient (pp 


passim ) 


This method of historical analysis, like that of the American courts, 


does not seem to me to be historical. It project ; back into the seven 

nth century ideas derived from the nineteenth century and makes 
those simple farmers, manufacturers and craftsmen more prophetic 
ind canny than they really were. They we truggling for a share in 


the new industries and world markets of England, against privileged 
isses. They were the hard workers.and producers of the period, 
ind believed that the commonwealth depended upon them. Tawney 
rather calls them down and ridicules them. 
I may be wrong and it may be just sentiment on my part, but I 
cannot help thinking that if Tawney had employed the second meaning 
of capitalism consistently he would have had an historical interpretation 


more fitted to the wealth of historical material which he has here as 
sembled. For I 


+ 


the actual process by which modern capitalism originated than from 


get from this book more insight and understanding of 
anything that has been written on the subject. Take his many refer 
ences to the idea of the commonwealth, from Latimer and Hooker to 
Baxter and Locke. Here he has vividly presented, and in rich detail, 
the unfolding notions of a century and a half to the effect that the 
commonwealth was the combined wealth of the working classes of th 


} 


time, and not the wealth of those who obtained something for not} 


Yet these working classes were not wage-earners—they were the 


nes ‘ > ] P sé 
peasant farmer, the master-workman, the small craftsman, “but littl 


emoved from the half-dozen journeymen or labourers whom he em 
ploved” (p. 268). The word Com onwealth had two leanings, and 
was always associated with the Church. Hooker wrote in the time of 


Elizabeth, “We mean by Commonwealth that society with relation to 
all public affairs thereof, only the matter of true religion excepted ; 
by the Church, the same society, with only reference unto the matter 
of true religion, without any other affairs beside” (p.166). Here the 
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th | 
i 
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ss of Commonwealth were not dis. 
ost learned, the most pract 
Puritans (p. 219), had separated t 
il meaning: “It is not lawful to ta! ; 
trade which tends to enrich 
ny” (p. 221). The Christian » 
of one who is conducting a | 
egation was made up of “the midd 
“the middle sort.” Says Tawney 
e, the widest variety of economic inter 
formative period of Puritanism, befo 
nted the phrase from being merely a 
it is to day. In the frst place, ( : 
1 districts, there was little large-scale pr 
te of propertyless wage-earners. As 
till normally a small master, who contir ' 
ind whose position was that descril 
were none of the tradesmen ver 
town were few of them worth £40 | 
- thre or four of the richest thriving 
00 to £600 in twenty years, and it may 
debtor.’ Differing in wealth from 
ich men resembled them in economic 


between them was one of degree, not 


ration was Thomas Foley “who fro: 


5000 per annum or more by iron works” 
iss of people whom the Puritans cor 
On the one side they exclud 
reiful landlords” who were “t 
of their countrymen” (p. 223). On t! 
pertyless labourers who were considered 
Baxter put it, in need of “moral discipline” 
hey would miss if they worked for them- 
writers like Baxter and Bunyan, wh 
dness of extortionate prices and un- [| 
uught of applying their precepts to th 
‘oducing classes who owned property 
conomic meaning of commonwealth that 
I their retort to the Levellers and Diggers 
is only freeholders who “really constituted 
ould use their property as they pleased, 
to any superior, or by need of consulting 
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mass of men, who were mere tenants at will, with no fixed interest 
re in the land of the Kingdom” (p. 258, 255, 212, 317 


This identification of property and commonwealth, ** 


n the eighteenth century almost a religion, was that « 


Locke, when he described property as a right anterior 
nce of the state, and argued that ‘the supreme power cannot 
iny man any part of his property without his own co1 
re i\ poured into a philosophical mould ide as whic] 
red out in the stress of political struggles, and \ 


idy the commonplace of landowner and merchant” (p. 257, 258 


It was likewise this identification of private wealth wit ymMo 
vealth, along with “the economic virtues in an age wl c] { 
were rarer than they are to-day,” that gave not only a 
to economic efficiency,” but also “a new medicine for poverty” (p. 253) 
‘7 administrations of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I had 

sions for unemployment, for the protection of land 
nelosi res, and even Archbishop Laud, th most | 
Puritans, had been “whole-heartedly in sympathy with t! 
(p. 173, passim). But when the Puritans prevailed, t] 
d “the denunciations of the ‘luxury, pride and sloth’ of the Ex 
arners of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ai leed 
ilmost exactly identical with those directed against Afri 

lay” (p. 269). Bishop Berkeley even advocated that “sturd 
gegars sho ild be seized and mad slaves to the public ror a ¢ 

m of years” (p. 270). 

Tawney’s memorable contribution in this book is his d netio 
between the early Puritanism and the later Puritanism; and 

makes a much needed correction of Max Weber, th pioneer t 
field. Tawney acknowledges his indebted mn ss to Weber but 
Weber’s apparent identification of “the Capitalist spirit” with 
Calvinism and English Puritanism. 

Both suggestions are misleading. On the one hand, the Calvinists { 
sixteenth century (including English Puritans), were believers ir 
discipline, and the individualism ascribed not unjustly to the P 
ment in its later phases would have horrified them (p. 317 

The ‘capitalist spirit’ is as old as history, and was not, as ha t 
been said, the offspring of Puritanism. But it found in certain aspects 
later Puritanism a tonic which braced its energies and fortified 
vigorous temper....The tendencies in Puritanism, which were to 
it later a potent ally of the movement against the control of 
relations in the name either of social morality or of the public inter 
did not reveal themselves till political and economic changes had prepa 


a congenial environment for this growth (p. 226, 227 
From the very beginning, Calvinism had comprised two elements, whi 
Calvin himself had fused, but which contained the seeds of future discord 
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Financial Reconstruction in England, 1815-1822. By A. W. Acworrtn. 
(London: P. S$. King & Son. 1925. Pp. vill, 158. Ss. 6d.) 

The pe riod selected for consideration in this study is perhaps th best 

veriod that can be used to illustrate the success of the traditional 

British policy of muddling through. In 1815, Great Britain had a 


opulation of 19 millions; England and Wales alone, where lay the 


ynomie center of gravity, had about 11 millions. Yet this little 


g 
undful went through a war which it cost them 600 million pounds to 
finance. 
When the war was over distress was said to be universal. Prob- 
ibly the deepest sign of distress was unemployment. The estimate 
of unemployment judged by poor relief gives us the amazing figures of 


9 
123.678 receiving regular relief and 423,158 receiving occasional relief. 
Even though these figures were later declared to be inaccurate, they 
still sufficiently significant. 

The efforts at financial reconstruction, the description of which 

ikes up the large body of this study, is, in view of the general distress 
said to have been universal at that time, an amazing piece of blundering. 
With “an amiable but incompetent” Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Vansittart, the financial gyrations of the government often verged on 
the ludicrous. Pitt’s Sinking Fund is a brilliant instance of this; the 
government borrowed money to maintain the sinkin,- fund for the 
payment of the money so borrowed. The cause of all this financial 
incompetence is to be found in the fact that “only by a small number, 
it seems were quite elementary principles of public finance clearly 
understood; few of these were in Parliament, (Ricardo) and non 
apparently in the Cabinet.” 


levy scheme was also proposed—without arousing any fear of 


It is interesting to note that a capital 
bolshevism or other socially disastrous consequences. The naturally 
expected ways of reducing expt nditure were resorted to: drastic cutting 
down of the army and the navy from 534,351 in 1814 to 121,168 in 
1817. But the rise in the cost of living tripled the cost of maintaining 
the diminished fighting forces. Then the business community had to 
be placated by a reduction in taxation; and Sydney Smith’s quip about 
too much taxation reminds one of an American Rotarian. 

In spite of all this distress and the patent incompetency of the 
Cabinet in financial matters, Great Britain recovered financially in a 
remarkable way. In fact, almost immediately after the war was over, 
England resumed her role as money lender to the Continent by loaning 
in the two years 1817-1818 the sum of £386,000,000. The real wages 
of labor increased—taking the level 1790 as 100—to 105 in 1819 and 
137 in 1824 for industrial laborers and 134 for agricultural laborers. 
It is doubtful if unemployment so seriously affected the situation as the 


author seems to think. A high degree of unemployment would, under 
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Bavcex, W. F. De utschlands weltwirtschaftliche Stellung in der v 


rten internationalen Arbeitsteilung. (Leipzig: Quelle & M 


1926. Pp. 32. Rm. 1.20.) 


2p M. C. Health, wealth, and population in the irly days 
B R, 4 i 
Industrial Revolution. (London: Routledge. 1926 10s. 6d. 


Cattcott, W. H. Church and state in Mexico, 1822-1857 Dur 


Duke Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. 357. $4.) 
Of special economic interest is chapter 7, Financial and social 
litions in the period, 1840-50. 


CuarteswortH, M. P. Trade-routes and commerce of the Ro n } 
Second edition, revised. (New York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xxii 
23 50.) 


Cory, G. E. The rise of South Africa. A history of the origin of S 


ifrican colonisation and of ats deve lopment the 
7 st times to 1857. Vol. IV. 1S58& 1S4¢ I ndon I 


Green. 1926. Pp. xx, 546.) 


Craven, A. O. Soil exhaustion as a factor in the aar hur 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 Urbana: Univ. of I] 
179. $1.50.) 


DavuDI BANCEL, A. La reforme aqrair €? Paris | | 
‘La Bonne Idée.” 1926. Pp. 180. 15 fr 


DreaLey, J. Q. Foreign policies of the United Stat Boston and 
York: Ginn & Co. 1926. Pp. vili, 402 72.80 
This useful little book is well conceived; but the plan that wa 
author’s mind cannot be effectively realized within so brief a 
One-third of the actual text is devoted to a discussion of the mat 
foundations of national policies: territorial expansion, climate, resé 


racial factors, sea power, political and social idealism. It is ré lls 


imposing project; but, though the author has evidently felt these { 
in our national policy, there is not enough critical ex; 
municate the full context of his thought. Many passages are h 


suggestive to a mature reader; but, as they are not followed up, 

fail of effect, and would be wholly lost on the immature reader. 
The body of the text scarcely lies within the province of an econ 

and one must needs speak only as a layman. The text seems to 


rather bare record of events without that felicity in condensed s 


ment so much needed in a relatively brief book. ‘There is an 
bibliography. 


Doveras, R. and Watiace, J. N., editors. Twenty years of York Fa 
Jérémie’s account of Hudson Strait and Bay. Ottawa: Thorbu 


Abbott. 1926. Pp. 42. $2.) 


Fenn, P. T. The origin of the right of fishery in territorial 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. xiv, 245.) 


Fotwett, W. W. A history of Minnesota. Vol. III. St. Paul: Minne 


sota Historical Society. 1926. Pp. xiii, 605.) 


This volume carries the general history of the state up to the pri 


day; but a number of topical studies are reserved for a fourth 
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‘ l ters in the economic history of 
the R Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. vii, 203.) 

in tl n the conclusion, the thesis is put 
forward t v movement in Virginia owed much to th 
( rness 1 to the financial embarrassments of 
the great Revolutionary aims were thus character 
isticall a merchants were mostly agents of 
British { nl lightly identified with the colony 
They b t remained indifferent to the American 
causi I n patriots and loyalists thus rested almost 
exclusivel: rest It is further assumed that th 
immediat lominant factor in the break with 
Great B t onal theory of the patriots was a 
means to economic ends. Although this is a 
kind of tory that is common, it is a theory 
that is 1 the facts. In general, as in this 
particul rstatement. 

While made for particular passages, the 
volume is nt The economic factors were important ; 
and they slation of Virginia, in the litigation 
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Hitt, ¢ E. The Danish Sound dues and t} command of the Baltic a 
study of international relations. Durham: Duke Univ. Pres 1926 
Pp. iv, 305. $4.) 

Hirscu, J. Das amerikanische Wirtschaft inder Berlin: S. Fischer 
1926. Pp. 275.) 


The author of Das amerilanische Wirtschaftszwcunder has graspe | 


hetter than most Europe ins the fundamental factors in American in 


dustrial organization. This is clearly indicated by his detailed de 
scription of the meat packing and automobile industries. The American 
reader will find his comments on the future outlook of the industrial lif 
of Germany particularly illuminating. Professor Hirsch admits that th 
industrial progress of Germany to a very large extent will depend upon 
the “Americanization” of her industries, 7. e., to compete successfully 


in the world markets she must introduce a greater degree of standard 
zation than before the war and must effect the most rigid economies of 
iss production. The sooner this is done the greater will be her con 
petitive strength abroad. It is significant that Professor Hirsch does not 
condition the economic growth of Germany upon foreign loans. H: 
seems quite confident of an industrial revival even without such assistan 
iltthough he does cones de the advantages to be gained from the te mporary 
ise of foreign capital. He favors, but sees little hope of removing, t! 


innumerable trade barriers which at present hamper the free interchang: 


of goods on the European continent. In the picture he draws of the 


future organization of economic society the binding force of international 
finance seems to take pr cedence over any vague dreams of a United States 


of Europe. 


Fevix FLuGe. 
Hoyt, E. E. Primitive trade ho dy and economics. | ondon: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1926. Pp. 191. 7s. 6d. 
Che author states that her thesis was ori nally worked out under th 
title, Foundations of Economic Value, which was changed to Primitive 
Trade as “more fully indicating its field.” Cert iinly it much more truly 


indicates the significance of the book, which is not conspicuous for the 
depth and accuracy of its analysis of economic foundations, but does 
contain an interesting and valuable discussion of the evolution of economic 
rationality in connection with trade. Indeed, some such expression as 


this last might well have been chosen as a title; for the broad on adopted, 


attached to so small a volume, rather arouses curi sity as to what it is 
really about. Conceptual analysis is so limited and superficial that it 
borders on the ungracious to criticize the book from that point of view. 
In the chapter on “Learning,” motive is reduced to one unitary or 
“monistic’’ impulse, the “will to live,’ which is defined to include thx 
“tendency to enrich and enlarge experience,” and is even compared with 
Bergson’s élan vital and with the thymos of the Greeks; vet the author 
insists that it is not metaphysical, but an “empirically observable pro 
cess.” This, however, is only typical of the current vogue in social 
studies to pretend to be very ‘“‘scientific’’; the book itself, as need hardly 
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be said, is thoroughly animistic in its view of human nature, as his 


torical 


writing undoubtedly must be if it is to talk sense. 
And Dr. Hovt's book doe 5 decidedly talk sense, The development 
of economic rationality in trade from primitive man to modern times is 
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the course on the geography of commercia 
University of Michigan. Material is 


1 production given at the 
derived from publications of the 
leral Department of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and the 
National Bank of Commerce. Many maps from yearbooks of the De 
partment of Agriculture are inserted. Among the commodities on which 
lata are summarized are wheat, corn, sugar, beef, dairy products, hogs, 
heep, vegetable oils, linseed oil, coffee, tea, tobacco, cotton, flax, silk. 


hemp. sisal, jute, rubber, and timber. 


VMcPuee, A. The economic revolution in British West Africa. London: 
George Routledge and Sons. 1926. Pp. xii, 322. 12s. 6d. 

This interesting study in colonial administration and development is 

neerned primarily with the history of the West African de pendencies 


1890; but there is sufficient introductory material to make the 
ler independent of previous acquaintance with West Africa or its 
problems. It is assumed, however, that the reader is familiar with the 


st and agricultural products of the region, though brief d scriptions 
of products and methods of preparation for transport would not be amiss 
[There are two useful sketch maps of the Gold Coast and Nigeria showing 
the chief products and the transport systems. In details, the text 
could be improved by small changes or additions; taken as a whole, 
however, it is by far the most vivid, compact, and comprehensive presen 
1 of the probl ms of tropical Africa that has come to the reviewer's 
ittention. 


The background of slave raiding and trade on this fever ridden 


( oast 


s gloomy and depressing. The ruthless competitiy warfare of th 


creat companies in the seventies and eighties is not ni reading, though 
iffords an interesting illustration of the futility of attemptine to 


iintain competition when only monopolistic competition was possibl 
But much comfort is to be derived from the description of the de 
pendencies under British rule after the responsibilities ere frankly 
recognized. There are excellent chapte rs on trade, land, finance, 


currency, natives, and health: the chapter on land and land tenures 
perhaps, the most notable because of the skill and sympathy shown in 
dealing with the problem from the point of view of the natives and their 


economic life. The maintenance of the native customs and the develop 
] 


Is, 


nent of native institutions has been the corner stone of British policy: 
as a corollary, there is a policy of racial segregation for social and for 
sanitary reasons. The author feels that British policy is working out 


successfully on these lines; and the record as we now have it would scares 
admit of another conclusion, though the s eptical reader would probably 
be more deeply impressed if the language of the author were more 
restrained. The administration of such a region is, as Sir A. Conan 
Doyle says, a “supreme trial of the nation’s spirit’; the record of West 
\frica bears witness that England has met this test creditably. 


Macartney, C. A. The social revolution in Austria. Cambridge: Cam 
bridge Univ. Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Manam, E. Le Belgique restaurée. Brussels: Maurice Lamertin, 58-60 


rue Coudenberg. 1926. Pp. xi, 687.) 


Matonge, D. The public life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839. John Addison 
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CreRMAN, W. R. The di} lomatic and commercial relations of the United 


States and Chile, 1820-1914. Boston: R. G. Badger 1926. Pp. 224 
Sircrriep, A. Post-war Britain: a French analysis. Translated from the 
~ French by H. H. Hemmine. (New York: E. P. Dutton. 1925. Pp 

314. $3.50.) 

In this delightfully written volume M. Siegfried, a professor in the 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris, has in the words of his 


translator, ‘attempted that rare and precious thing, a perfectly fair and 
inbiassed analysis, laying bare the underlying facts of the great political 
ind economic controversies through whicl the English peopl art 
iboring.” 

It is remarkable how much information concerning England’s politics, 
finance, foreign trade, agriculture and population has been assembled in 
this small book and presented in a masterly fashion. Among other things 
Ml. Siegfried describes the conditions and motives which led to the return 
to the gold standard, the causes of the present unemployment and _ the 
possible remedies therefor; the controversy over protection; birth con 
trol and emigration as possible solutions for the problem of over popu 
lation; the loss of prestige of the House of Lords; imperial reorgani 
zation, and the growth of and tendencies within the present political 
parties. There are not lacking keen characterizations of recent and con 
temporary political leaders such as Asqi ith, Bonar Law, I loyd George, 
MacDonald, and Stanley Baldwin. 

In the concluding chapter on “The British attitude towards Franc 
the author warns his countrymen not to overlook the peculiar psychology 
of the Briton, so strikingly in contrast with that of the Frenchman, 
when they undertake to pass judgment on the British post-war attitud: 
towards France and towards Germany. The refusal of the leading 
classes in England to approve of the French Ruhr policy did not indicat: 
any lack of appreciation of the French need of reparations; nor did it 
indicate any sympathy for Germany. 

“_ simply meant that the French methods appeare 1 to be lacking in 
ommon sense and almost certain to injure British interests. . 

The most that can be said is that having made war in a sporting manner, 
the British are now quite ready to shake the hand of their adversary 
after the match........ The British will not regard matters from any 
other point of view than their own; perhaps it is beyond their ability to 
do so. Their islands have not known an invasion for centuries 

The moment the war was over, they thought no more about it. With 
virility, with lack of conscience perhaps, they turned towards new 
horizons........ The tragic crisis through which the world has just 
passed does not influence the British, either sentimentally or politically 
in the same way as it does the French. We wish to be allowed to live, 
so do they; but their point of view is different. For Britain it is largely 
a matter of regaining her economic stability. She realizes with anguish 
how fragile it is. 


M. B. Hammonp 


Smumons, E. H. H. America’s outlook on international finance. Address 
delivered before the N. Y. Univ. Forum on International Finance. 
September 23, 1926. New York: N. Y. Stock Exchange, Com. on 
Publicity. 1926. Pp. 15.) 
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tor, R. H. Slaveholding in North Caro econ “i 
ames Sprunt historical pubs., Vol. XVIII, nos. 1 and 2 Chapel Hill 
niv. of N. C. Press. 1926. Pp. 103.) 


HagJANoFF, A. W. Die Landwirtschaft d le yeoqra 
hische, wirtschaftliche und soziali Bedeu nq. Heft I. Berlin 
Paul Parey. 1926. Pp. 40 Rm. 4. 

An account of the agricultural production Russia, illustrated 


any maps which give the distribution of 
various crops, chic fly for the year 192 


H. M. Problems of industrial a ; Ch l a pre 


"INACKE, ] 
nary study. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press 1926. Pp. 214 
f1EDENFELD, K. Russland in der Weltwir haft Leipzig Quelle & 
Meyer. 1926. Pp. 31. M. 1.20.) 
J. B. A guide to the printed yr sh so l and 
history, 1750-1850 Vol I 1 1] New York. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. xxiii, 535; 653. 10 
[his massive bibliography represents a ection of the most important 
portion of the printed materials availab] n tl prin pal lib r of 
this country and England. Every ite listed | been “‘seen and read 
though in the case of pe riodicals sample have he ‘ ined. Ch 
titles retained amount to about one-third or one-fourth of those ex ined 
{part from indispensable references to bibliog: I paratus, publ 
records, and the periodical and daily press, two prin il themes wer 
chosen “‘as the basis of selection and o1 ization of sources. The first 
was economic theory, conditions and prob] . and suggestions for im 
provements along these lines. This involved tl study of population, 


prices, busine SS cycle S and crises, commer<¢ il | b I k ng, } thlie 


transportation, industry and 
it. The other theme chosen involved the question « or I tionship 
the conditions of life espec ially among the working « . wages, the 
poor, charity, codperation, trade unions, educ yn 1 the [il nd th 
theories of social reform’ pp. Xiil-xiy Liter tistic ind 
general scientific items have not been included With 1 é tions 
periodical articles have been omitted; | W erm 


The greatest contribution is in the field of } 
| lat of publ tion but aiso the con 


The description states not only the da 
dition of extant files. The lists thus constitute an invaluabl ruide to 


the London and provincial press. The description o itional and local 
records adds little that is new. The lists of books of travel and of 
biographies will prove exceedins ly useful. The material listed under th 

primary topics is arranged chronologically 1 at first this seems rather 
inconvenient and disorderly. Continued study of the volumes soon 
revealed the advantage of such an arraz the text, 
particularly in conjunction with the excellent lex 1 rnished a 
simple means of locating any specific t hrough tho » alone 

Prefatory comments to the various to} are in many instances of great 
interest and value: notable among these are the notes on the early history 
of the parliamentary debates; periodical publications; public finance; 
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ls But there are difficulties jy 
cog! int of them will hesitate ¢ 
nt achievement. 
Asspotr Payson Usui 
ervice, supplement no. 2. New 
Y ork E. 41st St. 1926. Pp. 77. 50c 
Editrice G. Berlutti. 1926. N 
[ il begining in March, inaugurated 
[ the books and articles appearing about 
rtisan publication, full of articles in prais 
f taining prejudiced and violently worded 
t t The first three 
S writings on Italian affairs, bot 
t iges, from 1913 down to today. Amo 
' } 1 in these numbers the following may | 
lla Tripolitana. On the It 
[Tripoli Ferdinando D’ Amati 
7 | F sofia Politica. Rom« 
I) \ l S \ exposition of the doctrir 
ij rrandini who was one of its creator 
VJ Coloniale. Milan-Ro1 


Mond On the Italian | 
peria ior » forward it in the color 
) Politica Europea. Nay 
Joy Pietro Gribaude, La Pin 


policy ot 


] Internazionale. 1926. Pp. 240 
L. 1 the reader some idea of the imperial 
( statistical annual of the resources 
conditions of the Dominion 
O 


s de la Suisse. (Zurich: Union de 


Bang 
progress in Western Australia, 1829 t 
1926. Pp. 9.) 
126 Hrsg. von der Kammer fiir 
n Wien: Verlag “Arbeit und Wirt 
Liibeck. Band XXIII. (Liibeck 
t he Geschichte und Alterumskunde. 
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The United States Oil Policy. By Joun Ise. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1926. Pp. x, 547. $7.50.) 

This book is the second of a series by Professor Ise on the land 
policy of the United States. In 1920 the first of the books on this 
ahtuall bv the writer was published, The Forest Policy of the United 
States. This second volume is a very timely book in view of the fact 

it the public is more concerned now than ever before with the con- 
servation of the nation’s resources. So much so, in fact, that President 
Coolidge has appointed the Federal Oil Conservation Board which, for 

yre than a year now, has been making an exhaustive study of one 
of the most important of the country’s resources. 

This work is largely historical in character. It is the history of 
the exploitation of this very important resource, petroleum, with which 
Professor Ise largely deals. The first chapter is a brief account of 
petroleum in ancient and medieval times. The second chapter deals 

the early history of th industry in Pennsylvania and New York: 
and the next three chapte rs have to do with ove r-production, waste of 
oil, capital and energy, and monopoly conditions that pre vailed in thes« 
early fields. The next six chapters are devoted to the exploitation of 
the other fields in the United States in order of their discovery. 

The author next devotes his attention to waste of oil and oil products. 
He classifies this waste under four heads: (1) too much oil has been left 


in the ground; (2) there has been great waste in bringing new wells 
under control; (3) there has been a waste in the storage, trans- 
portation, and refining of oil; and (4) there has been immense waste in 
e consumption of all oil products. He shows that wherever mankind 
comes in contact with petroleum there is waste. The oil left in the 
ground is wasted, it is wasted in extracting, it is wasted in storing, 
transporting, refining and marketing, and finally wasted by consumers, 
“the fat-bellied bankers and bourgeoisie riding back and forth, to and 
from their business, when they need nothing so much as a walk, 
by gay boys and girls,...... smart Alecks,...... and by all manner 
of men and women who ride about upon our roads and streets in stupid, 
thoughtless, aimless, pointless diversion, the essential element of which 
diversion is the entire absence of any serious tax upon the mind.” 
Professor Ise defines waste as “any loss or use which fails to afford 
the maximum social utility or want satisfaction, for the present and for 
the future generations.” He states that the wants of the future 
generations must be discounted somewhat; because of the various un- 
certainties ; but they must be considered. Oil is not all that is wasted. 
Future generations must spend large amounts of en rgy in producing 
a substitute for this irreplaceable resource 
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Two devoted to monopolistic conditions 
. ference to the Standard Oil Compar 
und lar: n general. While the author holds no 
y) | organization, he thinks that throug 
its poli lucts this company has rendered a servi 
a ore appreciated when the end of our oil 
resours card to large scale organization, wit! 
special ré try. as far as conservation is concerned, 
t 3 to ganizations because they may contr 

ve) 1iong the owners of smaller areas 
drill in results would thus be eliminated. 

Soy » the public oil lands, their manner of 
disvosit vithdrawals, the leasing law, the attitud 
of ( ong I ls, the Naval Reserves, and the Teapot 
1) Is neces no words in condemning | 
administ n disposing of the Naval Reserves. I: 


} 


yi products he discusses some of t 


nrobab does not think a suitable substitute has 


heen f s use of this resource. Also in his 
chapte1 s of oil he does not think it well for th 
Uy t 1S ich on this source even if there was 
sufficiel the ravenous demands of the United 
States | ; physi il and political difficulties in t] 
way of the political obstacles may increase as a 
orld o nd as the importance of this resource is 
As P | out, the source of the whole difficulty 
rests o1 property and the laissez-faire theory. 
The latt vy failed in the oil industry. In th 
first pla that cannot be replaced. We do not 
know its e well worked out theories; and we do 
not kno Mankind has contributed nothing to 
its origl nd it extremely essential to civilization. 
nde! inal duals may exploit this resource at 
their w ilted in a constant condition of over 
productio well was brought in, which in turn has 
brought t the expense of posterity. To remedy 
this, Pro is government ownership of as much as 
possible maining in the ground; and, second, 
governt traction of the oil that is privately 
owned I ons for this conclusion: the first is that 
the gov ney that can afford to hold such ri 
sources it motion of the general good. Second, 


the gover! ich of the waste, Third, the govern- 
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nt could greatly reduce the amount of capital expended in the « 
nloitation of oil resources. Fourth, government rship of oil 
di posits would save a vast amount of capital and energy by reducing 
speculation in leases, and by reducing the number of idle landowners. 
After reading the chapter on the Teapot Dome scandal, one is so 
convinced of the corruption in high places and official misfeasance that 
t weakens his case for government ownership and control. Of courss 
one must realize that this is probably the exception and not the rulk 
but at the same time the author says that “throughout our history 
we have had strong forces favoring exploitation and the same means 
by which they have attained their ends have often been similar to those 
je ployed by Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair. . The struggle | vi 
the forces favoring conservation and the forces favoring ey ploit ition 


3 one that goes on all the time.” If this is true, is it not reasonabl: 
to believe that a policy of government ownership and contro! would bé 
is wasteful as the present policy? The author does not think that a 
rational policy will be adopted very soon in dealing with our oil 
resources because all the weight of human selfishness and shortsighted- 
ness is against it. When the public is awakened to the seriousness of thi 
situation, it will then be too late. 

This book is a real contribution to the literature on conservation and 


represents a great amount of labor. However, it would have com 


nearer attaining the hopes of the author in being an influence in bring 
ing about a policy of conservation if it had not been so big. <A great 
deal of the descriptive matter could well have been omitted. A book to 


have a wide influence must have a wide circulation; and a seven dolla 
and fifty cent book on a subject of this kind would not have as wid 
a circle of readers as it would have were it smaller. 
LEON ARD Loc AN. 
University of Oklahoma. 
NEW BOOKS 


Crary, M. The inside story of Muscle Shoals. (New York: Press of 
Thos. B. Brooks, Inc. 1926. Pp. 15.) 


Cuine, A. C. The marketing of lumber in New Hampshire, 1925 Har 
vard forest bulls. no. 10. (Cambridge: Harvard Uniy. Press. Pp. 80. 
$2.) 


Cottines, G. H. The production of cotton. Wiley agricultural series 
(New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1926. Pp. xi, 256. 
Dittincer, J. L. Changing corn prices or financial problems of the corn 
belt. (Des Moines: Success Composition and Printing Co. 1926. Pp 

132.) 

Fairrorp, F. Fruit and the fruit trade. (New York: Pitman 1926 
Pp. 166. $1.) 

Gepuart, W. F. Some neglected aspects of the farm problem. Reprinted 
from N. Y. Journal of Commerce. (St. Louis: Author. 1926. Pp. 18. 
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HENDE! iction and marke ting.  ( New York 


HuBBACI j ng countries, pre sent and potent 
Lond Pp. 317 12s. Gd. 


Studies in history, ec 
nomic New York: Columbia Univ. Press 


KIRK PATI ndard of liz ing: a socio econom 
stud / ed localities in 11 States 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1926 


Krers¢ graria in Russia prima e dop 
rivolu ! ne dei Consorzi Agrari. 1926. Py 
330. 

An ting unt of the agrarian laws ir 
Russia rat f the serf down to 1924, and of 
t f tribution of the land and on the pro 


ductio1 1 good bil liography. 
B: W. 
Kuczynsk Versorgunq t Nahrungs und Futter 


Springer. 1926. 
LIVERSA( n Oo rade “A” (tuberculin-test 
MERRIMA ur trad Julletin no. 53 of tl 
Depts 1 E ( Science, Queen’s Uni 


Monr, A York: Harcourt, Brace. 1926. Pp. vii, 


and pictures the growth of 


the St United States and of the Royal Dutch 
Shell n these two for world supremacy 
lt it ormer company is always the guilty 

pany 
culprit so far as to state as a fact the old 
wornout lard “interests” destroyed the pipe lines 
ind set in Mexico—a story that is absurd. 


Ch leum in the World War is emphasized; 


ind tl levoted to the “oil war,” the struggl 
of tl y the diplomatic power of their governments, 
to secu very savory picture, particularly th 
chapter 

WI! » the story of oil in the western hemi- 
sphere, } nd Venezuela, he is obviously on less 
sure gr rsed in the facts. A good deal of this 
part ot 1 , and this is true throughout the book, 
no dist tually proved oil regions and those which 
are m lucer ['o the oil man there is a great 
distinct r they are all great oil fields. This, of 
course, I f the prizes over which the oil com- 
panies make “war” on one another. 
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In dealing with Mexico, Professor Mohr gives the impression that the 
entire series of revolutions in that country were because of oil and largely 
jue to the intrigues of the oil companies. This is not tru (And on page 
1 is a most glaring misstatement. Professor Mohr attempts to compute 
the income from a 200,000 barrel per day well in Mexico by the simple 


ethod of multiplying this figure by $5.00 (this being given as_ the 

urrent price The answer is *1,.040,000! The extra $40,000.00 may 
be a typographical error but the current price is meant seriously 
Mexican oil is high when it brings $1.50 per barrel delivered on the 
Atlantic sé aboard of the United States; and its price at the well in 
Mexico is usually less than 25 cents! 

And finally, we may read of the “war” now in progress between 
England and the United States. The United States is the inevitabl 
loser and, according to Professor Mohr, the United States is to be left 
prostrate, with no production either at home or in foreign lands, and 
entirely dependent on her rival This again is ridiculous 

The Oil War will, as its publishers state, make interesting reading for 
the general public; but the oil operator who reads the book will find it 
quite humorous. 

F. Jones. 


Mcxerser, R. The rural economy of India (London: Longmans, Green. 
1926. Pp. xi, 262. $2.50.) 
Although the primary purpose of this study of agriculture in India 
is the description of present conditions and the analysis of present 
problems, the author feels keenly the bearin; 


of these matters upon the 


history of agriculture in general. There are frequent references to the 
history of agriculture in Europe and in China as well as constant 


recognition of the historical elements underlying conditions in modern 
India Professor Mukerjee is anxious to bring to the history of agri- 
culture a deeper sympathy with the actual problems of exploitation so 
that the village may be studied as an operating enterprise. He has 
consequently spent much time in direct study of the different types of 
agricultural settlements in India. 

The strength of the book lies in the appreciation of the influence upon 
agriculture of the local conditions of each region as regards soil, climate, 
and hydrographic features. A wide range of variation between regions 
is possible; and scarcely any type is without significant representation 
in India. Everything from dry farming to swamp rice culture is to be 
found: every graduation in the degree of intensity of culture from pure 
pastoral types, admitting of nothing more than the lowest densities, up 
to cultures that admit of self-contained agricultural populations exceeding 
1000 persons per square mile over substantial areas. It is shown that the 
higher densities in the various sections of India are not to be attributed 
primarily to a depression of the average standard of living in the country 
as a whole. “Overpopulation’”’ must thus be given a purely relative 
meaning. Differences in density of population in India are primarily 
indices of differences it 

The division of the peasant holding into scattered strips or plots is 


the agricultural resources of the various re 


gions 
held to be due primarily to the need of providing each tenant with some 
of each type of land in the village. Until latterly the system worked 
well; but the introduction of European ideas of property and _ the 


abandonment of the older notion of the joint family unit has resulted in 
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Idings until scarcely anyone has a unit of 
point of view of operation or of 


laws of inheritance and the revival] 


principles seem to offer the mos 


ion on the technical problems of ploughing 


th modern methods. There is much inte: 
ent, covering problems of phosphorus 
ind bacterial control. Irrigation presents 


lties of water-logged soils, alkali accum) 
ms for man and beast. 


I nted throughout; 


and the array of new specia 
pressive. 
Assott Payson Usner 
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\ Hauptlandwirtschaftskammer. (Berlin 
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lonisation of the Zionist organization r 
P I the German by R. J. Feuvew. (London 
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tiaMs, A. P. Analysis of the management of 


Federal Board for Vocational Educ., bul! 
Supt. Does. 1926. Pp. 31. 5c.) 
ition of the farm management in tl] 


Cent? Moskow: Scientific Research Inst. of Agri: 


pork production in the World War. (Chicago 
Snaw 7 
the land. An account of recent progress 
| science in the United Kingdom. (Lon 
don 1926. Pp. xiv, 388. 65c.) 

r Address delivered before the annual 
ne Political Science. (New York: Academy ot 
Pol. S 14 

heritage. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
of rural life. (New York: Alfred A 

Kn $3.35.) 
r} in the social psychology of rural develop 
ent r is the development of American agriculture 
ind 1 New York State, down to the present tim 
Che th studies are the attitudes and beliefs of 
ral conditions. They depict the development 
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Our Rural Heritage is a description and analysis of the attitudes and 
beliefs of the early rural population. Out of isolation, economic self 
suficiency, and his own peculiar physical environment, the farmer 
developed certain traits. The struggle with nature and the necessity 
for work were ever present. The farmer’s individualism and his various 
ittitudes are the reflections of his calling and surroundings This truth 
is brought out with a wealth of illustration and analysis 

Since 1874, American farm conditions have changed rapidly and so 
The Expansion of Rural Life shows the rural heritage in process of 


idaptation to new conditions. Economie changes have brought about 
other changes. Adherence to custom has become weaker; codperation 


long many lines is apparent; there are changes in family, religious, and 
ducational attitudes and beliefs; and there are signs of a rural awakening. 
The most significant change perhaps is the one from extreme indi 
vidualism to codperation in marketing and other relations. 

Dr. Williams has blazed a trail in these studies well worth the following 


by other economists. Historical economists have been too well satisfied 
with the piling up of a mass of facts. The real question as to the 
meaning of these facts has been too much neglected. These studies are 


1 distinct contribution to a better understanding of an important phase 
of American economic life. 


GreorGe Mitton Janes. 


aa 
= 


‘oopson, E. R., editor. Railway accounting procedure. 1927 edition. 
Washington: Ry. Accounting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. 
1926. Pp. 863. $3.) 


yricultural problem in the United States. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1926. Pp. xiv, 157. $2.) 

This volume is a very important contribution to the analysis of the 
status of agriculture and its place in the national economy. It includes 
an exhaustive analysis of the agricultural situation, and of the position 
of agriculture relative to industry. 

An important table shows the income per person engaged in agriculture 
compared with the income of other occupations. This table indicates 
that in 1921 the position of the farmer was less favorable than at any 
time in many years. Farmers were in a relatively favorable position in 
1918. Since that time, their relative income has dropped more than 
half. 

One of the serious effects of deflation on agriculture is summarized 
as follows: 


“The outstanding feature of the trend of agricultural costs is that they 
have tended to be greatly inflexible in relation to agricultural income 
This arises partly from the fact that production in agriculture is dominated 
by natural processes and conditions, but chiefly from the fact that its 
costs are determined by local or national conditions, partly artificial in 
character, while the bulk of its income is subject to the influence of 
world conditions and values over which it has little control.” 


The book deals with the United States. Since Canada and the United 
States are in many ways a single agricultural unit, it would be desirable 
to have a similar analysis in which the entire area is dealt with as a 
unit. A continuation of the westward movement of the wheat area now 
appears over the boundary line in Canada. 
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III of Wheat Studies has as its main 

question: “Why does the surplus-wheat 
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lume also contains a very valuable appendix of Winnipeg and Minne 


lis daily wheat prices averaged by weeks for the period July, 1923 


to June, 1926 inclusive. 

This study adds to the information necessary to a 
nes eat tariffs. The author definif 
ittempt to demonstrate the extent of the protective action of the present 


1] 
icy OF a common 
I I 


study of the effective 


] 
iV, however, disclaims any 


Incident lly, the study does point out “‘the : 
f short crop in the United States the price of 


oO 


Sil 


w that even in a vea 
be raised above the price of Canadian wheat to the extent of the 


T iriff duty 
Following the public or national vi wpoint as the fundamental purposs 
f the Food Research Institute, the author, Alonzo E. Taylor, seems some 


hat to oversell the idea of the advantages of wheat importation duty 


W 

free for flour purposes. What is in a large measure a matter of 
interterritorial competition is given what seems to be a doubtful national 
welfare aspect. On page 6 the author states: “It is largely a question 
of mills grinding Canadian wheat for export of flour or not grinding that 
:mount for export of flour at all.’ And again on the same page It may 


be taken for granted that if American mills did not import Canadian wheat 
for grinding for export of flour, this export trade would be lost to th 


country and the gross volume of our milling industry reduced by that 


This seems to be taking too much for granted in view of 
competitive possibilities within the United States as hinted at in part 
by the author himself. In his summary and conclusion 

fact is mentioned that “there is an area in western Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, northwestern Oklahoma and Texas, and northeastern New 
Mexico that is climatically a lapted to the raising of high protein hard 
winter wheat and agriculturally adapted to relatively low-cost pro 
duction with the use of the combine for harvesting, associated with 


summer fallow and tillage under tractor-power. It is possible that 


much. lox al 


on page 34, the 


continuation of high premiums 


for high protein hard wheat mavy result 


n such expansion of acreage as to bring into the market an amount 
of hard wheat much larger than we have ever imported from Canada 

\n increase in acreage in such areas accompanied by a decrease in 
reage growing lower quality wheat has been taking place in parts of 
importation of Canadian wheat for 


the southwest since 1920. The fre: 
flour exports therefore appears to be more a matter of maintaining 
established competitive relationships between milling areas rather than 
1 strictly national welfare enactment. 
R. M. Green 
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Supt. D 
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mercial rs, Committee on New England Industries 

Bostor 1926. Pp. 39. $1.) 


motor , London: Soc. Motor Mar 
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Proceedin« Tight Association, 49th convention, 
M n D ty, N Jersey, May 17 to 21, 192¢ 
New ¥ Licht Assoc 1926. Pp. v. 1639 


The prod ( pan 1925 New York: The Barrett 


Pu ser tion of utility services. (Newar 
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BOOKS 

AESCHBA( rkehr der Eisenbahnen. Ein Beitrag zu 
seiner | 1 Okonomik. Bern: Paul Haupt 
1926 } 

CarTER, ( new. Centenary edition. New 
York: S 3. Pp. 338. $3.) 
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railroa I \. J. Huston, 92 Exchange St. 1926. 
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x. C. S. Motor bus and truck operation Washington: Asso 
JUNCAN, 
of Railway Executives. 1926. Pp. 29. 


Giascow, G. General strikes and road transport. London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 22 Suffolk St.,S.W.1. 1926. 5s. 


Haren, L. R. The overland mail, 1S49-1869, promoter of settlement, 
precursor of railroads. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co 1926 Pp 
361. $6.) 

Hvepner, G. G. and Jounson, E. R. The railroad freight service 
Appleton’s railway series. New York and London: Appleton 1926. 
Pp. xiv, 589.) 

JackMAN, W. T. Economics of transportation. Chicago: Shaw. 1926. 
Pp. 818. $6. ) 

Movitton, H. G. Waterways versus railways. Revised edition. Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx prize essays, XIII. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. Pp. xxviii, 468. 


Menpy, F. W., editor. Mundy’s earning power of railroads, 1926. Twenty 
first issue. (New York and Chicago: James H. Oliphant & Co. 1926. 
Pp. 535.) 

Ocpen, G. D. Motor vehicles and railroads: the public’s right to the 
maximum service and utility from both agencies of transportation. Ad 
dress delivered before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, at 
tichmond, Virginia, September, 1926. (Richmond, Va.: Atlantic Deeper 
Wate rways Assoc. 1926. Pp. 10.) 


Renters, P. and Reniers, A.W. The Midland Trail tour in West Virginia, 
being also an account of the old stagecoach days on the James River and 
Kanawha Turnpike. New York: Midland Pubs. Co 1926. Pp. 31.) 


tirceL, R. E. The story of the western railroads. (New York: Macmillan. 
1926. Pp. xv, 345. $2.50.) 

The author’s particular contribution is the consolidation of the various 
special histories into one complete story. Sut his work is something 
more than a compound; for in many places he has supplemented the 
current accounts by research studies. The volume deals almost entirely 
with the railroads west of the Mississippi River. The author deals with 
construction problems, with government aid of all descriptions, with 
problems of finance, labor organization and government regulation. He 
weaves through the chapters a great deal of the economic history of the 
region, including the development of mining in the Far West, the growth 
of livestock industry and the expansion of farming. The competitive 
aspect of railroad building receives considerable treatment, particularly 
with respect to the rival lake and river cities which needed communication 
with the Far West to satisfy their needs for industrial and commercial 
growth. The author presents useful chapters on “The labor supply” 
for railroad building, the effect of the railroads on western settlement, 
and the policies of the railroad builders. 

I. Lippincort 
STEVENS, F. W. The beginnings of the New York Central Railroad: a 
history. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam. 1926 Pp. xvi, 
108. $4.) 
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[The author characterizes the work a 1 study of the international 
foundations of prosperity.”” From various angles of approach, he sets 
forth effectively the interrelation of economi development and world 
polities, and points out what he regards as prime essentials of an American 
policy which will square with economic principles, with the realities of 
the world situation, and with ideals of international coéperation for peace 


He seeks to awaken Americans to the facts that they have a great stake 


in the economic prosperity of Kurope; that, with the passing of economic 


isolation, political isolation has become an anachronism: that imperialism 
has proved itself economically futile and a menace to peace; that “it is 
idle to argue for an increase in national prosperity based upon economies 


of foreign trade. ...unless the danger of international war is removed’; 


that, in the interests of trade and of peac like, pre iiling concepts of 
national sovereignty must give way for effective world organization 
More specifically, our tariff duties should br gradually reduced “‘to 
the vanishing point’’; at least, the “political” debts of our allies should 
be cancelled; and, in a few years, the whole matter of reparations and 


1 ts should be recanvassed in the light of expe rit nee unaer the Dawe S 
plan and of other developments. It is suggested that about in the vear 
1930 the United States call a conferen to round out the work of the 
Washington conference of 1921, with especial reference to th 
situation. 

Sut political adjustm¢ nt commensurate with economic devs lopment and 
with peace demands must ultimate ly be sought in a thorough-going world 
organization. Outlawry of war and a permanent court will not suffice; 


nor will occasional conferences. “The League of Nations is the only 
gency which holds out the slight st hope for even a b cinning of 


federation.” 

Many statements of fact and opinion invite criticism: e. g. “It was not 
until 1922 that they (Republican politicians) formally announced it 
equalization of cost of production) as their guiding principle in tariff 
legislation” (p. 79); “Without the intervention of the United States, 


there is good reason to believe that the European powers would have 


negotiated peace in the fall of 1947....a peace without victory” (p. 122 


“Without the war, there would have been ‘no agrarian problem’. no 
‘agrarian radicalism’....to threaten the tariff” (p. 165): “She (Austria) 


s the most responsible (for the war) of all th powers (p. 218).’ 


Nor can we always share the author’s optimism: e. g. “Somehow we 


feel that the war marked the end of an era the era of aggressive 
nationalism” (p. 52); “In the end the farmers and other exporters will 
gain the day 
p. 74). 

It is a very readable, stimulating book, written in a clear, simple style 


4 


itreer trade because theirs S the true national inter st’ 


occasionally decidedly popular. Its economic grounding is essentially 
sound. It should contribute to clearer understanding in a field where 
wider education is sorely needed. 


Pau. S. Peirce. 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


} entals of Business Ethics. By Everetr W. Lorp. (New 
York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. v, 196. $2.75.) 

Business Ethics: a Manual of Modern Morals. By James MELvin 
Ler. (New York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. vii, 312. $3.25.) 

The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in Business. By 
Grorce M. Catnoun. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1926. Pp. 
103. $1.00.) 

(rbitration and Business Ethics. By Cuarence F. Birpstye. (New 
York: Appleton. 1926. Pp. xin, 305. $2.50.) 

The appearance of this group of books is significant. There is 
ethics in business to fill four volumes, without exhausting the 
subject. 
The Fundamentals of Business Ethics, by the dean of the College 
Business in Boston University, adapts to business, in a clear but 


remely elementary way, the traditional ethics of the schools. We 


ive the age-long discussion of ethical theories, and a good deal of 


mniletic material, aimed at the college student going into business. 
The only harm it can do is to disqualify him from dealing with present 
business standards as social phenomena. For the problems given in the 
losing chapter, it would have been well to substitute decisions of 
ommittees on ethics and arbitration boards. A study of the grounds 


on which such decisions are based would help to develop in the student 
sound critical faculty. 


Mr. Lee is dean of the Department of Journalism in New York 
University. His interest in newspaper ethics has broadened into a 


ctureship on business ethics. In the present volume, and apparently 
n his lectures, he uses the case method. As far as this means anecdotes, 
told with a good deal of force and humor, the book makes interesting 
reading. Elsewhere his case method resolves itself into casuistry, or 
the splitting of hairs as to motives, reasons and consequences. Whether 
such a discipline is of any value to the student may be open to question. 
The author chooses to discuss business ethies from without rather than 
from within. The important part of the book, however, is the 
ippendix, which gives the text of about 60 trade customs and business 
codes. The value of these documents is that they suggest the reaction 
of different industries to particular situations. 

Both books tend to ignore the fact that the function of ethics, 
which is the adjustment of human relations, is normally carried on 

rough the social group, by means of common standards or behavior 


patterns. In responding to a new ethical situation, the business man 
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\inst public policy and not enforceable. In England this position 
was overruled in 1859 by Lord Campbell, in Scott vs. Avery. American 


irts apparently have paid no attention to this precedent. Litigation 
; not adapted to ordinary commercial disputes, on account of its slow 

ness, expense, and the lack of technical knowledge on the part of the 
court. To make arbitration generally available requires action by 
18 state legislatures and the federal government. Birdseye describes 
n detail the c »ntribution made by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New Yo;k. Largely to its efforts we owe the present federal 
law, the partial corrections made by Illinois and Oregon, and the com- 
plete reversal of the common law position by New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. These laws and other important documents are 
given in the appendix. 

The stucy of industrial arbitration in Part 4 is brief, but full of 
suggestion. It should be supplemented by the arbitration agreements 
for various types of employment relation in the author’s Encyclopaedia 
of General Business and Legal Forms, and by Feis’ Decisions Pre- 
senting Principles of Wage Settlement. 

Evear L. HEERMANCE. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The Social Control of Business. By Joun Mavrice Crark. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1926. Pp. xviii, 483. $4.00.) 

This book is founded on Clark’s preceding Studies in the Economics 
of Overhead’ Costs. In that volume he grappled with the two related 
questions: what is a unit of business; and what is a market? He dis- 
covered that a unit of business is neither an individual person, nor a 
commodity, nor an increment of pain or pleasure, as the classical and 
psychological economists would have it, but was a “business decision” 
that would lay out a policy for future conduct of transactions in 
view of all kinds of costs and all kinds of customers (Overhead Costs, 
pp. 213 ff.). 

If so, what is a market where the laws of value and distribution 
are to be found? A market is not an equilibrium of supply and 
demand, as the classicists and psychologists would have it, but is “a 
connected system of purchases and sales of goods of identical kind, 
or so similar that the demand for each one is very closely di pendent 
upon the price of all the others” (ibid., p. 459). Thus the unit of 
economic theory—a business decision—is an organic, dynamic con 
stituent of a changing process ol price-fixing, becau e, on account of 
the great predominance of overhead costs, specific costs cannot be 
known and prices cannot automatically gravitate towards them (ibid., 


p. 479 passim). 
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in September, 1926, at Copenhagen. The author recognizes the dis 
tinction between Business Economics and it 


Ss “elder and more public 
spirited sister Political Economy. Political Economy can afford to 
sregard the fortunes of particular undertakings; Business Economics 
bound to consider them. But this does not mean that, nece ssary as 
for business, it is conclusive. as to public policy” (p. 70). Among 
topics discussed incisively and concisely are costs, overhead charges, 
mping, integration of industry, methods of marketing, dividend pay 

nts, and capitalization. 
Arxins, P. M. {ccounting control of materials purchased. Official pubs 
VIII, no. 6. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants 

1926. Pp. 12.) 

BeckMAN, T. N. Wholesaling. (New York: Ronald. 1926 Pp 


606. S6. ) 


X1ll, 


Based largely upon field investigation, it is written primarily for those 
engaged in wholesaling, but suitable for classes in business economics. 


ex 
usive representation, purchasing methods, stock turnover, sales plans, 
nd credit management. 


The treatment includes a discussion of the private brand problem, 


Bennett, F. C. Cost accounting and budgetary practice. Official pubs 
vol. VIII, no. 4. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants 
1926. Pp. 12.) 

Bennett, G. E. Accounting systems: principles and problems of in 
stallation. (Chicago: Shaw. 1926. Pp. 554.) 
sincHamM, W. V. and Freyp, M. Procedures in employment psychology. 
Chicago: Shaw. 1926. Pp. xi, 269. $3.) 

The author: of this volume are scientific psychologists who have been 
n close contavt with the real problems of industry. Their well-organized 
volume analyzes the problems of employment psychology, describes the 
nstruments for solution of the problems, and explains the technique of 
ipplication. 

The authors are not enthusiastic for the wholesale introduction of 
psychology into industry; indeed, they are careful to point out that “not 
every occupation can profitably be made a subject of scientific study... . 
Before deciding on an investigation of selection methods in an occu 
pation, there is need of answer to these five questions: Does a problem of 
selection actually exist in this occupation? Are there more applicants 
than jobs? Are there enough employees doing the same kind of work 

to make possible a reliable study? Is there a valid and reliable criterion 

of success at this work? Is the investigator assured of coéperation?” 

In the research procedure indicated in the book there are eleven ste ps, 

starting with job analysis and terminating with the installation and 

proper use of new devices. Rightly the authors stress th 


careful 
selection of a criterion of success: 


one reason why pseudopsychologists 
can continue to hoodwink the public, and why also carefully gathered 
data are often futile, is this very lack of a definite objective criterion 

To the three instruments of investigation. psychological tests, rating 
scales, and questionnaires, five short chapters are given. The lack of 
detailed description of the varieties of these instruments is in accord with 
the purpose of the book to be primarily a treatment of procedures rather 
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C. L. Stone. 


B nis of business training. ( Bostor 
und N Vv, 272 
Brever, | cts in export trade: a study of foreign 
vent tracts in the export trade of American 
nu tation. Philadelphia: Westbrook Put 
( 
B IC] r Sche nectady, N. Y.: Robson & 
Ad 127. $2.) 
Bruere, | {pplied budgeting. (Chicago: Shaw 
1926 
An ting budget methods for 11 branches 
of ind nk, newspaper and magazine, contracting 
and con ng, department store, canning, hotel, ic 
cream. terial was made available through th: 
Policv] ; f the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany. n criticized by executives in the several 
industr using the budget are furnished, and many 
forms 
Burtt, H ment psychology. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflir 
For t vho wishes to have an extensive acquaintance 
with th loyment psychology mental tests, special 
wwacit rating scales, and interest inventories—Dr 
Burtt 1 nteresting as it is inclusive. Among th 
i t liography ot nearly 700 titles. 
C. L. Srone. 
Caprara, | ratteristiche dei vasti mercati principii di 
tecnica So An. Istituto Editoriale Scientifico 
1926 I 
On t intile technique and its development owing 
to rapid legraph. The author gives a careful and 
elaborat conditions of consignment and payment, 
of liquid nks, and many types of contracts used in 
different 
CarRRET, P being a reprint of a series of articles on 
bond bu red in Barron’s, the national financial 
aaille Bancroft. 1926. Pp. 157.) 
Cuurcn, A sts and accounts. (New York: McGraw 
Hill l 
Courier, | adventure. (London and New York: 
Oxford Pp. ix, 360. $4.25.) 
A live ng narrative of England’s administration of 
food cor nt war. The author was secretary to the 
Ministry undantly able to present an authoritative 
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which follow. The volume is enriched by several pertinent cartoons 
taken from Punch. 


Con1, E, A. El intermediario en el proceso de la circulacion Buenos 
Aires: Jacobo Peuser. 1926. Pp. 34.) 
A speech made by Sefior Coni in defense of the much-abused middle 
man, and on his function as a distributor of produce. 


Conyneton, T. Business law. Revised by Lovis O. Beren (New 
York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. xi, 509.) 


CrRocCKETT, H. G. Analysis of selling costs and proper basis of salesmen’s 
compensation. Official pubs. vol. VIII, no. 7. (New York: National 
Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1926. Pp. 21.) 


Cutten, E., compiler. American railway accounting. Continuation of 
bibliography in railway accounting procedure, 1926 edition. Reprinted 
from Railway accounting procedure, 1927 edition. Washington: Ry 
Accounting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. 1927. Pp. 811-863 


Currortu, A. E. Methods of amalgamation and the valuation of businesses 
for amalgamation and other purposes. (London: G. Bell. 25s.) 


Davin, D. K. and McNair, M. P. Problems in retailing. (Chicago: Shaw. 
1926. Pp. xxiii, 789. $5.) 

Dewine, A. S. The financial policy of corporations. Revised and enlarged 
by nearly one-half. (New York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. 1280. $10.) 


Epwarps, G. W. Investing in foreign securities. (New York: Ronald. 

1926. Pp. ix, 373. $5.) 

This book, which was written under the auspices of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Educational Committee, is one of the 
first really comprehensive summaries of the recent developments con 
nected with the transformation of the United States from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. 

To most Americans the field of foreign investment is new and uncharted. 
The experience of American business men and financiers in the field of 
foreign credits in the past was received largely in obtaining rather than in 
making loans. During the past few years much has been written upon 
this subject in a general way; but little has been done in the way of 
analyzing the problem in its entirety. This the author has attempted, 
and in doing so has blazed a new trail. 

The subject matter is treated from three points of view: 

(1) Consideration is given to the general principles of foreign in 
vestment, and to the evolution of international capital in Europe and th: 
United States. 

(2) An analysis is made of the factors and terms of public credit, 
particularly in so far as they have been affected by the war and post 
war periods. 

(3) Certain public aspects of foreign investment are treated with 
particular reference to the cause of imperialism and the exercise of 
imperialistic policies. 

In all probability the greatest single contribution that the author has 
made is in Parts 1 and 2. Here the author has brought together. out of 
the great mass of scattered material that has been written on this subject 
in recent years, the bulk of the really worth while contributions. This 
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Everitt, F. C. and Heywoop, J. Cost control for foundries. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1926. Pp. 226. $3.) 

Frencu, F. F. The real estate investment of the futur Seventh edition 
New York: Fred F. French Security Co. 1925. Pp. 53. 

Greer, H. C. A uniform system of accounts for retail furniture dealers. 
Bureau of Bus. Research monographs, no. 2 (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State Univ. 1926. Pp. 89.) 

Hatt, S. R. Theory and practice of advertising: a textbook covering the 
levelopment and fundamental principles of advertising and methods of 
representative advertisers. First edition. New York: McGraw-Hill. 


1926. Pp. ix, 686. $5.) 


Haywarp, W. S. Sales administration: a study of the manufacturer’s 


narketing problems. New York: Harper. 1926. Pp. x, 498. $5 
Written for sales managers and for classes in selling and sales ad 
ministration. Outlines summarize each chapter. Among the chapter 


headings are marketing including advertising methods, management of 


the sales force, sales promotion and product adjustment to market 
demand. This last includes a discussion of price-making and _ pri 
policies. The book is up-to-date in its illustrative material, four pages 


being devoted to installment buying. 


HEERMANCE, Bic The ethics of business: a study of current standards 
New York: Harper. 1926. Pp. x, 244. $2.) 

This book is a further expression of the interest which led its author 
to gather and publish Codes of Ethics (1924). As indicated by the 
title, the business rather than the professional standards are here studied. 
Part 1 consists of two introductory chapters on the American Trade 
Association, and the general conditions under which codes are formu 
lated. Part 2, the main division, sets forth the present-day standards 
as found in the codes. Part 3 deals briefly with business ethics and 
social science. 

It is to be noted that the ethics considered is that found in the codes 
of the various associations. No attempt is made to examine the actual 
practices of business on the one hand or to estimate their moral quality 
in terms of any other standards than that of the group code. In this 
group code we have a highly interesting example of a standard set up 
under known conditions to meet certain specific demands. ‘Like the 
guild, the American trade association represents the voluntary regu 
lation of an industry from within, as contrasted with compulsory regu 
lation from without.” Such regulation from within naturally thinks 
primarily of the advantage of its members; but it may be expected (1) 
to look farther ahead and consider the long run rather than the short run; 
2) to maintain by joint agreement standards which could not be success 
fully upheld by single firms against ruthless competitors with lower 
standards; (3) to secure gains from codperation and avoid wastes and 
friction from unlimited competition. In the actual development and 
formulation of standards the occasion was usually the felt need of getting 
together: if you were to lunch with your competitor you would not want 
to do him too outrageously. Rules for fair play or sporting rules arose 
as a natural precaution. And at the time it would easily appear that 
permanent good will of customers would be an asset, and that one way to 


gain such good will would be through building up confidence in the 
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reliabi 1 the standard quality of goods purchased 
Fair « vill, honest advertising are prominent topics in 
the ci nts out that certain codes tend to rest in 
genera rsing the golden rule, whereas the need jis for 
aE lo or do not conform to this 

but in here is sufficiently explicit language. 

Aly t with the kind of topics treated is the kind 
of toy i represented. Labor questions belong to the 
Labbe referred to in certain codes such as that of 
the Rest Duty to the public would also be conceived 
less br eral heading of social control. 

The 1 n calling attention to the rapid rise of this 
particul lards can here be seen in the making. It should 
lead to 1 and thorough studies. 

J. H. 

HorcHkI money in advertising. (Montclair, N. J 
Author, Pp. 278. $8. 

James, H he United States for the city, state and 
nation r New York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp 
£57. 

JosEPH, M The commercial side of literature. (New 
York and 1926. Pp. 274.) 

Kent, | M. I Compound interest and annuity tables 
New Y 1926. Pp. 214. $4.) 

Knox, J. § 1 business efficiency. (New York: Gregg 
Pub. $2.50. ) 

Lazarus, A re organization. Vol. I. Organization of 
chief « dise function. First edition. (New York 
Dry Gos »W. 39th St. 1926. Pp. ix, 194. 

I 

The fi es dealing with control methods. The two 
additior ss “Financial, Credit and Control Functions 
and the nt Function.” 

organization. Vol. II. The financial, 
credit ar ? New York: Textile Pub. Co., 239 W. 39th 
St. 192 

LEFFINGWEI The office appliance manual. (Chicago 
National ) Appliance Manufacturers. 1926. Pp. xxx, 
836. ) 

Lincotn, | re investing. (Chicago: Shaw. 1926. Pp 
xii, 96 

McCarry, management. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1926. i 

McCarty, L. C. Survey course in accounting. (New 
York: Pr ( Pp. xxiii, 483. $5.) 

Macree, R lardized practice of accounting, bookkeeping 
and stor relations to busine 88 administration. ( Detroit: 


National S ! Assi 1926 Pp. 128.) 
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McMicnagt, S. L. Selling real estate. First edition Realty lib., vol 
Vi Cleveland: S. McMichael Pub. Organization, 1222 Prosp. 
1926. Pp. 443. $5.) 


MarsHAtt, L. C. and Wieser, M. J. Modern business: the business 
society. New York: Macmillan 1926. Pp. xii, 520. 


man in 


Mortanp, D. F. and McKee, R.W. Ac counting for the petroleum industry. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1926. Pp. 285. $4. 


Muiier, R. Crop and field cost accounting on Hawaii’s sugar plantations 
Official pubs. vol. VIII, no. 8. New York: National Assoc. of Cost 
Accountants. 1926. Pp. 23.) 


Naum, B. H. Advertising the retail store. Second edition revised 
New York: Scientific Book Corp., 15 E. 26th St. 1926. Pp 255. 
2.50. 
NewmarK, J. H., editor. Automobile salesm inship. Vols. I and II. New 
York: Automobile Bus. Bureau, 250 W. 57th St. 1926. Pp. 440. $10. 
Nixon, H. K {[n inve stigation of attention to a lvertisements Published 


or the School of Business. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1926 
Pp. 36. $1.) 


Nusssaum, A., compiler. Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Schiedsqericht 
wesen in Zivil und Handelssachen. Band | (Berlin: Carl Heymann, 
Mauerstrasse 44. 1926. M. 20.) 

Owen, H.S. Preparation and administration of the budget. Official pubs. 
vol. VIII, no. 3. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1926. Pp. %.) 

Pottock, W. W. and Scuouz, K. W. H. The science and 
urban land valuation: an exposition of the Somers unit system. (Phila 
delphia: Mfgrs. Appraisal Co., 4021 Walnut St. 1926. Pp. viii, 315.) 


i ractice of 


Porter, C. Real estate securities. Report pre sented at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Investment Bankers Association of America, 


October, 1926. Quebec, Canada. (Chicago: Investment Bankers 
Association of America, Educational Dept. 1926. Pp. 28. 

Powrtson, J. A. Introductory accounting. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1926. Pp. xxix, 719.) 

Rano, J. H., Jr. Assuring business profits or how to run any business 
on a business basis. (New York: B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 1926. Pp. 


xv, 245. $2.50.) 

Reev, W. B. Bituminous coal mine accounting. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1926. Pp. 221. $3.) 

Ropinson, A. C. and Woops, E. A. Creating and conserving estates: 
codperation between life insurance and trust companies. New York: 
F.S. Crofts. 1926. Pp. xv, 276.) 

ftonrnson, L. R. Investment trust organization and management New 
York: Ronald. 1926. Pp. xiii, 448. $6.) 

This is an excellent book from the point of view of the promoter or 
manager of an investment trust. It elaborates in considerable measure 
the author’s earlier government bulletin, and discusses the different kinds 
of institutions that might be investment trusts. Literature on the sub 
ject is meager, this being the most comprehensive book to date. 
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Si~sHEIMER, A Retail advertising of men’s and boys’ wear New York 
Harper. 1926. Pp. 279. $3.50.) 

Surru, O. S. Smith’s arithmetic of business (Chicago and New York 
Lyons & Carnahan. 1026. Pp. vi, 474 

S r, E. H. Utilizing the by product of a printing business: wherein 
' 1 successful experiences with direct mail advertising Pittsburgh 
E. H. Stuart, Inc., 422 First Ave. 1926. Pp. 99 

Taruscu, C. F. Professional and business ethics. New York: Holt 
1926. Pp. 383. $3.) 

leap, O. and Mercatr, H. C. Personnel administration. Second edition 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1926. $5.) 

| ison, W. R. Accounting systems: their desiqn and _ installation. 
Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1926. Pp. 800. $6.) 

loporarr, A. What is what in groceries. (Chicago: Grocery Trade Pub 
House, 5650 W. Lake St. 1926. Pp. 208. $2) 

loner, J. V. The mathematics of finance. (New York: Ronald 1926 
Pp 364. 4.) 

Townsenp, W. W. Bond salesmanship. (New York: Holt. 1926. Pp 
168. 84.50.) 

Turner, R.C. The clay products industry. Official pubs. vol. VIII, no. 5 
New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1926. Pp. 9.) 
Weaver, S. P. and others. Business law, with illustrative cases and 

roblems (Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 1926. Pp. 448. $1.40.) 
Wuicam, W. H. A teacher’s source book on commercial law and a refer 
book for the essentials of commercial law. (New York: Gregg 
1926. Pp. 148. 75c.) 
Wutr, P. Business management: an introduction to business. New 


York: Holt. 1926. Pp. x, 731.) 

This book actually lives up to all that is implied in its title and sub 
title. It is a remarkably well written treatment of the whole field of 
business activity, suitable for study by both the beginner ,and the expert 
Clear-cut and direct forms of exposition are used whereby facts are well 
stated and whereby the attention of the reader is held because he feels 
that he is getting something in return for his effort. 

In each of the ten parts of the book the approach is from the general 
point of view (relations between business in general and society at larg 
then leading to the more specific (the particularized problems of an 
individual company) and applied sense. There are a number of unusual 
ind good features in this book; the illustrations are more in the nature 
f a supplementary series of clever exhibits, not often referred to in the 
text, but bearing titles and a paragraph description in smaller type; the 
bibliography of each chapter is especially good; the list of problems, 
suggestions for further study or research and questions at the end of 
each chapter all tend to make this volume a device for instruction rather 
than for entertainment. 

The ten main sections of the book are as follows and the number of 
chapters in each part is indicated by the number in parentheses: The 
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The industrial traffic manager. Business organization, no. 4. (New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insur. Co. 1926. Pp. 32. Gratis.) 


The Me rchants’ Association of New York year book, 1926. New York: 
Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y., 233 Broadway. 1926. Pp. 332 

Operating expenses of retail grocery stores in Nebraska, 19.25 Nebraska 
studies in business, no. 17. (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska, Coll. of Bus 


Admin. 1926. Pp. 38. 50c.) 


Operating expenses in retail ye welry stores in 1925. Bull. no. 58. Cam 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Business Research. 1926. Pp. 47. $1] 
} 


Piled lumber or an organization. Business organization, no. 3. (New 
York: Metropolitan Life Insur. Co. 1926. Pp. 23. Gratis. 


Proceedings of management week 1925. Part 1. Office management 
section. Part 2. Production management and time study section. Part 
3. Marketing section. Part 4. Accounting section. Vol. XXX, no. 
22. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bulletin. 1926. Pp. 52, 75, 59, 
27. 50c. each.) 

Proceedings of the Stanford conference on business education. Stanford 
business series, no. 1. Stanford Univ., California: Stanford Univ. Press. 
1926. Pp. x, 214.) 


The reading guide to business. Chicago and New York: Shaw. 1926 
Pp. v, 305.) 

The retail inventory method and store budget control. New York: Ernst 
& Ernst, 27 Cedar St. 1926. Pp. 26.) 

Standard costs: the basis of cost control. New York: Ernst & Ernst, 27 
Cedar St. 1926. Pp. 26.) 

United States government securities. (New York: Bankers Trust Co 
1926. Pp. 63.) 
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Bonn, J. M. Das Schicksal des deutschen Kapitalismus. Berlin: S 
Fischer. 1926. ) 

Freperick, J. G. Modern industrial consolidation. (New York: Frank 
Maurice. 1926. Pp. 397. $7.50.) 


MULuensieFeN, H. Kartelle als Produktionsférderer unter bes Beriicks 
d. mod. Zusammenschlusstendenzen in d. deutschen Maschinenbau 
Industrie. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1926. Pp. 101.) 


Ropsinson, G. H. Cases on public utilities. 1926 edition. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co., 401-409 E. Ohio St. 1926. Pp. 1000. $6.) 


SImMons, E. H. H. Mode rn capitalism. Address delivered be fore the 
Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, November, 1926 
(New York: New York Stock Exchange. 1926. Pp. 18.) 


Smitu, J. B. R., editor. New York laws affecting business corporations 
Seventh edition, revised to May 23, 1926. (New York and Albany: U 


S. Corporation Co. 1926. Pp. xxxii, 331.) 
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reproduc sO fully the various federal and several state arbitration 
laws. Although many pages are devoted to this purpose, little at 
tention is given to the mor important matters of the arbitration 
cases arising under them, th legal principles involved, or the valu 
of the acts the mselves. 

The most serious and only important fault of this volume lies in its 
omissions. In all but a few instances the compilers have given only 
one decision on each important point. Except in one case, that on th 
first federal child labor law, (Hammer v. Dagenhart) no important 
dissenting opinions are given. ‘They have also failed to include many 


earlier cases which would enable the student to trace the development 


of the attitude of the courts. Exes pt for several pages (pp. 159-161 
o attention is given to British opinions or laws. 

The restriction to one case per point is likely to give the student 
in unsound impression of the unanimity of the courts. Failure to 


include important dissenting opinions and earlier decisions will hav 


the same result. The dissenting minority of the United States 
Supreme Court in such cases as Coppage v. Kansas, Hitchman : 


Mitchell, Truax v. Corrigan and Adkins v. Children’s Hospital cer 
tainly presented views important enough to be considered and studied 


by students of labor legislation. It cannot be denied that the 


cases 
actually chosen by the compilers truly represent the dominant opinion 
of the courts at the present moment. But law is at any one moment 
only ina temporary state of rest. Its character is essentially dynamic. 
If a certain opinion is dominant today, it is dominant, not universal. 
Courts in California take different positions on some matters of labor 
law than courts in New York. ‘That which today may be established 
as the law of the land as a result of a close vote of the Supreme Court 
may tomorrow itself be discarded when the views of a progressive 
minority become those of a more comprehending majority. 

This unfortunate appearance of universality in the law is further 
enhanced in this volume by a regrettable ignoring of the importance 
which British common law and British arbitration experience have for 
American students. Except for the v ry brief extracts above mentioned 


from the English acts of 1875 and 1906 there are no documents in this 


nor on 
the early English use of injunctions. Although 82 pages (pp. 264 
345) are devoted to the settlement of labor disputes there are no 
selections concerning the arbitration legislation of Australia or Canada. 


Students of labor will be interested in comparing this volume with 
the best other recent case book on labor law, that compiled by Francis 
B. Sayre, and published in 1922. Sayre has larger pages, over 1000 
of them, and no questions It has ampl 
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Geuuitt, P. F. Collective bargaining by actors: a study of trade-unionism 
umong performers of the English-speaking legitimate stage in America. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. 1926. Pp. iii, 102, vi.) 

A doctoral thesis, reprinted from the Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 402. 


Groat, G. G. An introduction to the study of organized labor in America. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Macmillan. 1926. 
Pp. xvii, 532. ) 

The comments made as to the merits of the first edition of this work, 
published in 1916, may be allowed to remain unchanged. The new 
edition, like the first, is an excellent reference book for facts relating 
to the structure and policies of American labor organizations. A chapter 
on trade-union benefits is omitted from the new edition, although bene 
ficiary features are of greater import today than in 1916. Further 
changes might have been made in order to justify the issuance of a 
“revised” edition. 

The chapter entitled “Trade Agreements,” contains no allusions to im 
portant development since 1916. To the chapter on the political labor 
party, a short section is added; but no mention is made of the farmer 
labor party or of the recent attempt at the formation of radical labor 
parties. Again, in the chapter on modern industrialism, no recognition is 
given to certain developments which have greatly changed “modern 
industrialism,” such as scientific management, personnel administration, 
and the recognition of the importance of labor turnover. The develop 
ment of labor banks is not considered worthy of notice. Two of three 
erroneous statements in the first edition to which the present reviewer 
called attention, again appear in the revised edition. On page 488, it is 
stated that two branches of the Industrial Workers of the World still 
exist, although the Detroit branch, or the Workers International In- 
dustrial Workers, seems to have disappeared quietly in 1924, 

Frank T. Cariton. 


Hay WARD, W. R. and JouUNSON, G. W. The evolution of labour. ( London: 
Gerald Duckworth & Co., 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 1926. 5s.) 


Hermes, G. Die geistige Gestalt des marzistischen Arbeiters und di 
Arbeiterbildungsfrage. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1926. Pp. xi, 331.) 


Hur< HINS, B. L. and Harrison, A. History of factory legislation. Third 
edition revised. (London: P. S. King. 1926. Pp. 298. 9s.) 


Lipmann, O. Grundriss der Arbeitswissenschaft u. Ergebnisse d. Arbeits- 
wissenschaft. Statistik. (Jena: G. Fischer. 1926. Pp.v,93. M. 4.50.) 


Martin, K. The British public and the general strike. (London: Hogarth 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Mitnes, N. The economics of wages and labour. (London: P: S. King. 
1926. Pp. vii, 197. 8s. 6d.) 


Newsotp, E. M. A contribution to the study of the human factor in the 
causation of accidents. Report no. 34, Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, Medical Research Council. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 
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PATOUII tor Les codes de la Russie soviétique. Paris 
Mar. Soufflot. 1926. Pp. iii, 257.) 
rt Russian Codes, translated by the Professor 9; 


Russiar Literature 


at the University of Lyons make. 


availal Russian Labor and Agrarian Codes of 192: 


and tl VM ind Veterinary Codes of 1923. The trans. 
lations Russian revision of 1925. 

The t striking contrasts to the corresponding laws jp 
western | rica \ full English text for the first appeared 
in Rus soon after it was issued and has bee: 
widely visions probably afford more protection to th; 
worker 1 conditions of employment, in defining trad, 
union { blishing social insurance than do those of an 
other c vhere the difference is one of degree as far as labor 
is con I 01 


the codes governing the use of land, forests. 


and mi lifferent. This is found in the proclamatior 
stating I rty 


de al wit 


in land is “abolished forever.” The codes 
ich the state takes over the direction of thy 


cultivat nder the different forms of tenure permitted 
The vet erned with measures for the prevention of 
contagi pidemics among domestic animals, with pro 
visions 1 for the furnishing of veterinary service. 
Amy Hewes. 
PéricorD tional labor organization. (New York: Appleton 
1926. 

This yr the first time in English a complete discussion 
of the dev t, structure and functions of the International Labor 
Organiz of Nations. The preliminary analysis takes 
up the e 


itional institutions, with particular reference to 


internat n, and the general philosophy underlying this 


phase peration. There is a critical examination of 
the diffi International Labor Organization must face and 
the relat | States to these. Both the general discussion 
and the latter written by Mr. Henry M. Robinson, who 
did con n connection with the Peace Conference and th« 
Dawes ( rmeated with a sincere sympathy for greater 
internati nding. The appendices contain important docu 
ments 


Gorpon S. WarTkINs. 
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1926. Pp. xi, 219. $2.) 
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Labour Pub. Co. 4s. 6d.) 
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n the general Strike. (London and New York: 
Macmil] P <xv, 96. $1.25.) 

As its s little volume is a reprint of three addresses 
by its aut t rief but historic general strike in England, May 
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be 


organized power, the general strike does not come within this category 


and must be condemned as revolutionary in its implications and results. 
[he whole discussion is sound and constructive. 
Gorpon S. WarkiINs. 


Surrern, A. E. The coal miners’ struggle for industrial status. New 


York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xviii, 462. $2.50.) 

The purpose of this study, prepared and published with the aid of the 
council and staff of the Institute of Economics, is to account for the 
evolution in the American coal industry of collective bargaining; to 
describe the administrative machinery that has been developed for the 
making and enforcement of agreements; and to analyze the general 
principles and working rules which have come to govern the relations of 
operators and miners. The author is favorably known by his book on 
Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry published in 1915. 
The business of coal mining has never been standardized. Our bitu- 
minous coal is scattered over 26 states, while anthracite coal is found 
mostly in the state of Pennsylvania. A comparatively small investment 
is all that is needed to open up a new bituminous mine, and thus the 
potential supply is almost twice the demand. Furthermore, the opening 
of more mines in periods of prosperity than were needed to supply the 
country has been conducive to irregular operation. The methods of 
producing coal have been largely responsible for waste of coal resources. 
Bituminous coal mining has from the beginning been an outstanding 
example of urestricted competition. This has affected the workers as 
well as the operators. Out of this condition, a régime of cut-throat 
competition among operators, and individual bargaining between em 
ployers and employees has brought about the exploitation of the workers. 

The miners have also complained of the short weighing of coal and 
of the excessive dockage in weights. These abuses account for the 
demand of the miners for check-weighmen employed by themselves. 
Other contentions have arisen about non-payment for “deadwork’’ such 
as bailing water, laying track, and removing obstructions. Such subjects 
as the company store, the payment of wages, housing conditions, and 
rents, and the length of the working day have been bones of contention. 

These economic conditions explain the movement for collective bar 
gaining and the system of joint conference. Part 1 of the book is a 
description of the struggle for collective bargaining from 1860 down to the 
present day. The conclusion is that the joint conference has by no means 
resulted in industrial relations entirely satisfactory to the miners, to 
the operators, or to the general public. No solution of the problem 
seems possible so long as the industry remains in its present state of 
overdevelopment and malorganization. It should be stated also that a 
considerable part of the industry is still ununionized. 

Part 2 is devoted to a study of present agencies for collective bargain 
ing, and includes a description of the miners’ organization, the operators’ 
association, the joint conference at work, the methods of enforcing the 
agreement, and the improvement of industrial relations under the con- 
tract. 

In Part 3 the development of rules and principles of industrial relations 
is explained. These working principles are the results of experience, 
and involve agreements and contractual relations for a definite period, 
continuity of operation, keeping property interests and values intact, 
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Trades unions: details of membership, income, expenditure and funds of 


-pgistered trade unions with 10,000 or more members in the years 1924 
md 1925. (London: P. S. King. 1926. 3d.) 


Trond of women’s wages: Ohio, 1924 (Toledo: Information Bureau on 


jrena 


Women’s Work, 305 Commerce Guardian Bldg. 1927. Pp. 15.) 
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Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance. 
Vols. I-VI. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926. Price 
$7.85 at the British Library of Information, 44 Whitehall St., 
New York.) 

The Report of the Indian Currency Commission, issued last summer, 
will probably prove to be one of the most significant monetary docu- 
ments since the war. Its provisions, if adopted, will revolutionize the 

onetary system of India and will make the Indian currency system 
tutonomous like those of the other British dominions. Over a longer 
period they might be expected profoundly to modify the historic inter- 
national position of India with reference to the precious metals, and 
have an influence towards directing the thrifty industry of the Indian 
people from the barren hoarding of gold and silver to investments in 


ig 
wealth-creating capital. 

The Commission was composed of the Rt. Hon. E. Hilton Young, 
Chairman, and nine other members, of whom four were natives of India, 
and most of the others long-time residents of that country. The 
hearings were continued nearly a year, both in India and in London. 
The most distinguished monetary authorities of the period appeared 
in person to testify; so that even more than the Report of the United 
States Monetary Commission of 1907, this report presents the views 
of the world’s leading experts on monetary control and central banking. 
Among those who appeared besides the Indian financiers and economists 
were Governor Benjamin Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard; Professor Jacob 
Hollander of Johns Hopkins; and George EK. Roberts of the National 
City Bank of New York, for the United States; Governor Montagu C. 
Norman and Sir Charles Addis of the Bank of England; Dr. H. Stanley 
Jevons, Dr. John Maynard Keynes, Dr. Edwin Cannan, Dr. T. E. 
Gregory and Joseph Kitchen, for England, and others. 

The Indian currency had shared in the monetary disorganization of 
the war and post-war period, its problems being complicated by the 
appreciation of the silver content of the rupee to a value greater than 
the face value of the coin. The fluctuations of the currency, un 
certainty as to its standard of value (legally 2s. gold, and actually 
ls. 6d. at the time the Commission was convened) and national dis- 
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rces, all combined to induce the calling of 


on was offered a program, sponsored by 
nee member of the government, providing 

y of the gold standard but of a gold 
ideal which has been intermittently befor 


393, when India abandoned the silver standard. 


silver rupee of its legal tender qualities, 
sold of all rupee coins now in the currency 
nds of the public, except such as would con- 
ill change. The figures involved in this 
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| and possibly rapid acquisition, of about 


the usual takings of the Indian populace) 


000,000 ounces of silver obtained through the 
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ibit of investment. 
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vould be convertible into bar gold at a price calculated to maintain 
exchange value of the currency and also to prevent the bank from 
ming a competitor of the bazaar bullion merchants. The rupee 


Lined legal tender; but, owing to apprehensions of another rise in 
price of silver, the legal obligation to give silver rupees for the 
new bank notes was removed. 
While these recommendations were unanimously endorsed in principle, 
. Minute of Dissent by one of the Indian members of the Com- 
mission raises some objections in detail. First of all, there is the 
stion whether currency control is to be vested in a new institution, 
plit off, so to speak, from the present Imperial Bank, or whether the 
—_ rial Bank should become a bank of issue; that is, whether central 
banking in India should follow the type of the Bank of England and 
the federal reserve system in the United States, or that of the Bank of 


France, which combines commercial banking with the functions of a 
central bank. 

A second major question raised by the Minute of Dissent involves the 
merits of gold in circulation. The dissenting member maintains that 
iithough gold circulation is “expensive and wasteful,” it is a necessary 
step in the monetary evolution of India. Both these ideas have become 
planks in the platform of the Indian Currency League, which is 
vigorously pushing them, together with a proposal for the revaluation 
of the rupee at Is. 4d., rather than 1s. 6d. 

Besides the questions of currency reorganization, the Commission 
was called upon to recommend a permanent value for the rupee. When 
the Commission rendered its report, the rupee had been stable at 1s. 6d. 
(sterling) for nearly two years, and at 1s. 6d. gold for more than one 
year. It recommended that the de facto rate be adopted de jure for 
the reason that (p. 176) “any change in the rate would mean a 
difficult period of readjustment, involving widespread economic dis- 
turbance... .which would in the end be followed by no countervailing 
advantage.” This argument is elaborated by reference to the long 
continued stability of the exchange without artificial support, to the 
relative movement of Indian and other price indexes, and wage indexes. 
Stabilization at this figure results in an exchange 12 per cent higher 
than the pre-war parity and to that extent probably represents a 
certain amount of price deflation relative to pre-war. It is upon this 
point that the Indian Currency League is now centering its attack. 

Three bills embodying the recommendations of the Commission ar 
now before the Indian Legislative Assembly. One provides for im- 
mediate de jure stabilization of the rupee at 1s. 6d.; a second for the 
establishment of a new bank of issue, the Imperial Bank being 
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' ty per cent; the third offers the necessary 
amend! Imperial Bank law. 

It is Report has aroused interest in the United 
States. « been intimately associated with the declin 
in the p ociation at least partly accidental. Notices 
n ascribed to the Commission the features 
of the B pecifically rejected. The facts with 
regard t , under the Commission’s recommendations, 
India is ver rupees, thus continuing what has been 
virtuall India for several years. The Report also 
conte mq lisposal, partially through use in circulation, 
of the ru ney note reserve; but it contemplates as 
well the of a certain amount of rupees turned in 
from th the public. Policy is indeed somewhat 
contrad t; for the Commission urges the increased 
use of 1 mplies some accumulation of silver by th 
state) at t. nothing must be done to disturb the pric 
of silve) erences may fairly be interpreted as 
meaning 1 ippreciated that currency management 
requires nd opportunity, and that the success of 
the prog ired by laying down a code of rigid regu- 
lations b operations to competent hands, operating 
under ge There is nothing inherent in the Com 
mission’s which should seriously affect the silver 
market. 

Indeed, n, in making its revolutionary suggestion for 
placing t ney on a modern basis, exercised admirabl: 
restraint commendations largely to principles. 
Anvyon d upon standard occidental principles, 
and call 1 Central Bank for India. Devising an 
Indian ¢ te another matter,—an institution which 
will fit into ] ted to Indian practices and adjusted to 
the divers population. An imported European or 
American ther standard type would no doubt offer 
some adva present system. But the central bank that 
India need t must be as Indian as the Ganges. 

The Ro illed to determine the value of the rupee 
and to co! for a gold currency. As a matter of fact, 
it had litt lue of the rupee. It could either change 
de facto d over many months, into de jure 
stabilizatii cold blood, recommend a 12 per cent de- 
valuation. ‘| ide the logical and inevitable decision. 
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since the plan was impossible of fulfillment; and a mere attempt at its 
‘nauguration would probably have provoked international financial 
convulsions which would not merely have retarded the recovery of 
Europe but would have caused disaster to Indian economy. The Com- 

ission has found a better solution—a gold bullion standard regulated 
by a central bank. In comparison, the question of the 1s. 4d. or the 
1s. 6d. rupee sinks into insignificance. Unless it be assumed that the 
management of the silver is to be turned over to a thorough-going 
hlunderer who will flatly reject the injunction of the Report and ignore 
the patent fact that a silver rupee in circulation is worth twice as much 
to the currency authority as its bullion content, there is little reason 
to suppose that the adoption of the Report will deal an irreparable 
blow to the price of silver or that it will seriously influence the world’s 
gold markets. The real feature of the Report is the bank proposal. 
This rough project will perhaps require much hammering to work it 
into shape; but it is impossible to calculate the benefit to India and 
to the commercial world of a sound Indian currency, functioning 
through a central bank and a developing commercial banking system, 
changing the age-old habits of a thrifty and industrious people from 
the sterile hoarding of barren metals to the practice of investment, 
capable of multiplying many times the wealth-producing capacity of 
labor. 

W. Ranvpotpn Burcess. 
Rosert B. Warren. 
New York City. 
NEW BOOKS 

Benpixen, F. Das Wesen des Geldes. Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 

u. Reden zur Philosophie, Politik u. Geistesgeschichte. Zugl. e. Beitr. 

zur Reform d. Reichsbankgesetzgebg. (Miinchen: Duncker & Humbolt. 

1926. Pp. viii, 66. M. 3.) 

Bonnet, G. E. Les expériences monétaires contemporaines. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 103 Boulevard St. Michel. 1926. Pp. 213. 11 fr.) 
Cannan, E. Money: its connexion with rising and falling prices. Fifth 

edition, revised. (London: P. S. King. 1926. 3s. 6d.) 
CuLepner, B.S. La banque en Belgique: étude historique et économique. 
(Brussels: Maurice Lamertin, 58-60, rue Coudenberg. 1926. Pp. 429.) 
In a clear way Professor Chlepner presents a scholarly treatise of the 
Belgian banking system from its beginning to the second half of the 
past century. The author traces its early development immediately 
following the end of the Napoleonic wars and describes the difficulties 
encountered during the period when Belgium and Holland were united 
into one kingdom. The establishment of the kingdom of Belgium in 
1830 was the beginning of an independent Belgian banking system of 
which the Société Générale was the outstanding representative. The 
first half of the nineteenth century may properly be described as the 
“Sturm und Drang” period of the Belgian banking system. Expansion 
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wed rapidly, putting the leaders of the bank; 
h the liquidation of the revolution of 1848, the 
1d more quiet period. They rapidly developed 
ned great importance in international finance 
lthough largely only of historical value, is not 
f of the nineteenth century. 
M. Napter. 
D. Credits and collections. Revised edition. 
Prentice-Hall. 1926. Pp. xii, 520. $5.) 


nzentration der Berliner Grossbanken 
Christians, Unterwasserstr. 8. 1926. 


normal prices. Reprinted from Printer’ 
r, First National Bank. 1927. Pp. 5.) 
¢ rtungskrise. Ein Ergebnis der Lehre z 
und des Rechts. Vortrag, gehalten im Berliner 
1926. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1926. Pp 


year of the gold standard. (London: Ernest 


klung und Organisation des kommunalen Ban) 
Heft 4. (Stuttgart: C. E. Poeschel. 1926 


ring currency standards. (London: P. S. King 


in the history of currency are presented here: 
currency, 1780-83; the assignats and mandats 
; the depreciated bank notes of Austria, 1811-13 


1 in conclusion to emphasize the common elements 


and to bring out the relation of these early 
problems. The scope of the essays is somewhat 
suggested to most readers by the title; for the 
centrated upon the arrangements made with 
gations. Scales for the conversion of obligations 
the depreciated currencies appear in slightly 
riods. The significance of these variations is 
he 
been utilized; and, though there is much that is 
wes its freshness to the predominance of theo 
olume is an indication of the new interest in 
of essays on historical subjects by writers 
in the field of theory. Many historians have 
the significance of the scales for these adjust 
ations 
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Hormann, E. Pretsbewegung und Kosten der Lebenshaltung in Mann 
heim im Jahre 1925. (Mannheim: Badischer General-Anzeiger, Mann 
im 
heimer Tageblatt Gengenbach & Hahn. 1926. Pp. 15. M. 1.) 


lay, P. Federal reserve operations. Chicago: Industrial Club of 
Chicago. 1926. Pp. 38.) 


KatitsounakI, D. Theorie des Geldes und Politik des gesunden Miinz 
esens. (Athens: G. J. Basilios. 1926. Pp. viii, 96.) 


Kemmerer, E. W. and Visserine, G. Report on the resumption of gold 
payments by the Union of South Africa, with minutes of evidence, 
appendixes and index. (Pretoria, So. Africa: Gov. Printing and Sta 
tionery Office. 1925. Pp. xlvii, 598. 10s.) 

Before the war the pound of South Africa had been equal in value to 
the pound sterling, both being based upon gold. During the war both 
South Africa and England departed from the gold standard; but stability 
in the exchange ratio of the two currencies was maintained during the 
period of the pegging of the rates. In the latter part of 1919, however, 
the ratio began to change. In the first half of 1920 it was decidedly 
in favor of South Africa, but during the second half it had shifted in 
favor of England. By the second half of 1921, however, exchange 
rates had again shifted in favor of South Africa; and from that time on 
to the end of 1924 exchange in South Africa on London was quoted 
steadily at a discount. In the meantime, although there were certain 
lapses, notably in the latter part of 1923, the pound sterling and the 
South African pound both moved toward a parity with gold. The 
movement was more decided in South Africa, however; and by the latter 
part of 1924 the South African pound had actually gone above gold parity. 

The problem confronting the South African government at that time 
was whether the country should go back definitely upon the gold standard 
or whether it should tie up with sterling. South Africa was too small a 
country to have an independent monetary standard of its own; and it 
seemed that its currency should be firmly linked with either gold or 
sterling. The question was: which? Of course, the return of England 
to the gold standard would have solved the problem. But at that time 
there was no assurance that England was going to take such a step. 
Under these circumstances the South African government called upon 
Professor Kemmerer and Dr. Vissering, President of the Netherlands 


Bank, for advice. The two commissioners arrived in South Africa on 
December 8, 1924, conducted hearings and submitted their report on 
January 8, 1925. After an analysis of the arguments for and against a 


return to gold, the commissioners recommended such a policy unequivocally 
and advised an announcement by the government of its intention to return 
definitely to gold by July 1, 1925. Suggestions were also made by th« 
commissioners as to modifications in the operation and powers of the 
serve Bank. 

The text of the report is a concise statement of only 30 pages. There 
are, however, contained in the volume 464 pages of closely printed 
testimony together with annexures and appendixes containing charts, 
statistical tables and statements of interested parties con prising over 200 
additional pages. A very comprehensive index is included. The text o! 
the report contains a sound theoretical analysis of the advantages of a 
stable currency as well as the difficulties involved in fluctuating exchange 
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money and credit. (New York: F.S 


exchange market. (London: Edward 
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Economist. 1926. Pp. 89.) 
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charts, 42 in number, contained in the pocket of the cover, and tables 
presenting the annual results from 1850 to 1924 obtained by dividing 
Sauerbeck’s relative numbers for each commodity (or group of com 
modities) by the corresponding general index numbers, with a view to 
eliminating the effect of variations in the general level of prices. The 
discussion and presentation, while scrappy, are suggestive of possibilities 
for further analysis of price interrelation. hapter 9, Banking problems 
from a layman’s point of view, was first published in the Bankers’ 
Magazine (London) and is mainly taken up with the question of the 
appropriate size of the curre ney reserves required by a banking system, 
to avoid panics and extreme variations in money rates. There is com 
pared the practice of the Bank of England with other central banks. 
The significance of the discussion is impaired by the fact that the period 
since 1910 is completely ignored and that it runs in terms of “panics” 
and not of the business cycle. 

Che publishers have sent corrected charts to replace some found faulty 
after publication. 


A. G. SILVERMAN. 


Pritts, H. W. Modern foreign exchang and foreiqn bank ing. (London: 
Macdonald and Evans. 1926. Pp. vi, 288.) 
Puauiese, M. Note sui trasferimenti internazionali di capitale. (Castello: 


Soc. An. Tip. Leonardo da Vinci. 1926. Pp. 31.) 

The effect of the transfer of capital from one country to another, 
the author maintaining that, with rare exceptions in peculiar circum 
stances, prices go down in the country transmitting and rise in the 
country receiving it. He contends against Taussig that this is true even 
in the case of a country with depreciated paper curre ney. 


Ramatya, A. A memorandum on monetary reform in India. (Madras: 
G. A. Natesan. 1926. Pp. ii, 64. R. 1.) 

RossMaNN, J. La politique douaniére selon la situation monétaire. Paris: 
Ernest Sagot & Cie. 1926. Pp. 132. 15 fr.) 

tupp, F. Die neuere Entwi klung im deutschen Kreditgenossenschafts- 


wesen. Zeitschrift fiir Handelswissenschaftliche Forschung. 20 Jeg. 
H. 6. (Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1926. Pp. 245-289.) 


Sanporn, T. A. Credit and collection policies of Kansas retail lumber 
dealers. Kansas studies in business, no. 4. (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas. 
School of Business. 1926. Pp. 28.) 

Suortt, A., editor. Documents re lating to Canadian currency, exchange 
and finance during the French period. Vols. I and II. (Ottawa: Board 
of Historical Publications, Canadian Archives. 1925. Pp. Ixxxix, 577; 

578-1127. Two vols., $3.) 

The introduction to these volumes is a running comme ntary on the 
documents, and presents in revised and abridged form the papers written 
by Dr. Shortt and published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers 
Association in 1898 and 1899. The documents are arranged chrono 
logically beginning in 1654 and ending in 1766. They are taken chiefly 
from official sources and are concerned primarily with the currency and 
finance of New France, although documents on Acadia and Ile Royale, 
on the West Indies, on France, and even, in one instance, on Boston, are 
included. 
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ented by extensive notes which are chief, 
tered material on contemporary economi, 
and industry. In the second volume. 
en included. The notes are extremel; 
t from the standpoint of accuracy. Sever] 
ive been included; and there is a competent 
printed in English and in French. 
ily concerned with the item of trade which 
to defray costs of colonial administration and 
led the field into two periods, vol. I (1654 
1766). In the first period the materials trac 
government not only in meeting its own 
» the financial problems of the colony. The 
he colony and its retirement are the chief 
In the second period card money, bills of 
the chief causes of inflation; and retirement 
French and English government after th 


n tracing the spread of the price system to th 
a most effective introduction to the consti- 
rance. Important source material has been 

number of studies on the finances of the colony 


1, on the financial problems of colonial attach- 


Harotp A. Innis. 


la moneda. (Medellin, Colombia: Tip 
114. 50c.) 


credit and banking principles. (New 

Pp. xiv, 1081. $4.) 
nization of currencies and banking resulting 
her with the ensuing problems of reorgani 
ified interest in the study of the general 


nking but at the same time have added enormous; 


vailable for study. Still greater incentives and 
ed in the United States by the organization and 


ral reserve system. 


nust become acquainted with these facts; but 
too long to be included in any detail in th 
other hand, where classes are large it is 

fer the student to the scattered material wher 
yrmation is available. Moreover, much of this 
or factual nature ill-suited for classroom 
solution to these problems is to be found in 
idings 


hosen his articles largely from official or semi- 


Federal Reserve Board publications, the Report 

| Silver Inquiry of the United States Senate, 
llege Classes of the Richmond Federal Reserve 
of again and again. Most of the articles are 
ions and problems rather than the historical 
banking are emphasized. Strictly theoretical 
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liscussions seem to have been avoided. It is perhaps significant that 
nothing is included from some of the foreign theorists, such as Keynes, 
Hawtrey, and Cassel, whose monetary writings have figured so promi 
nently since the war. Most readers will find a source of satisfaction 
» the fact that the articles included have been set forth at length rather 
than in the form of disembodied paragraphs, a practice all too frequent 
in books of readings. In these selections will be found not merely 
hints and suggestions as to the topics treated but full and extended 
irticles. It is really an excellent source book of information. 

The subject matter covered embraces money and currency and their 
relation to prices, the federal reserve system, the money market, foreign 
banking systems and currency problems, the international financial 
relations of the United States, agricultural credits, and business cycles 

The volume would hardly be satisfactory as a sole textbook, but for 

supplementary reading should prove very valuable. 

W. O. Weyrortu. 
How to use a bank. Published by Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (London: W. H. 
Smith & Son. 6d.) 


Labor banks. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, no. 79 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation Lib., 130 E. 22nd St 1926. 
10c. ) 

A bibliography. 

Scandinavian banking laws: a translation of the acts and regulations 
governing the central banks. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1926. 
Pp. 122. $2.) 
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World War Debt Settlements. By Haroitp G. Movutton and 
Pasvousky, with the aid of the Council and Staff of the Institute 
of Economics. (New York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xiii, 448. 
$2.00.) 

Whether one is for or against cancellation of the debts due from 
our recent allies, this book will be indepensable to him. It deals not 
alone with the debts of the allies but with the reparation debts as well. 

The opening chapter emphasizes the truisms, which, however, are 
apt to be overlooked, that “a debtor country in order to meet its 
annual payments on a foreign debt, must have, year in and year out, 
two things: a state budget in which there is an excess of revenues over 
expenditures equal to the amount of the annual payment; and a 
foreign trade surplus of exports over imports, corresponding in magni- 
tude to the amount of the payment.” It does not matter how the 
debt arises, whether as the result of a war indemnity, or for moneys 
borrowed from a foreign government or for moneys borrowed from the 
nationals of a foreign government. It is true that an individual. .a 
corporation or a nation may “borrow from Peter to pay Paul,” but, 
f the desire is actually to get out of debt abroad, then the means must 
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re must be a surplus of goods and /o; 
oreign credits. 

the German reparation obligation and 
Great Britain’s debt policy, both as debtor 

h, Italian and Russian situations. Thep 


1 


policy of smaller countries. 


1 to the extent of American cancellations. 
facts. It is shown that the “present 
as funded, on the basis of 5 per cent 

or, on the basis of 414 per cent interest, 
ind it is admitted that if “3 per cent is a 

base the computation, then it follows that 
ries which have settled substantially on 
more than the full amount of their 
France, Yugoslavia and Italy would 


ing chapters are those with which the book 
Policies and Issues in Suspense. In the former 
shifting views on the reparations problem— 

it the defeated countries should make com- 

tion in the Dawes plan of the principl 


G ny’s annual payments must depend upon her 
ayments without the disintegration of her 


sTem 


attitudes on the inter-allies’ debts are set 
.ragraphs—the American policy crystallizing 


1) 


World War Debt Commission calling for tl 
t of the original obligations and of negoti- 
trate ly. 
government, as stated in the Balfour note, 
lo we propose to ask more from our debtors 
creditors” is referred to without comment 
lfour note showed very clearly that British 
ided in a different direction from American 
1e die was now cast in favor of separat 
s; and Great Britain was the first to 
on and to send a debt funding commission to 


B t, the authors say, represented but a slight 


les of the act which created the World War 
ther settlements were made upon sub- 
s. Then came the important concession t 

settlements arranged with Italy and France, 
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In the chapter entitled Issues in Suspense the authors voice the fears 
tful students of this subject who question the ability of 


ition debtors and of foreign government borrowers to meet their 


nts when the time comes to do so from their own resources. 
| remarks do not apply to England who now and for the next 


} 
s, at any rate, has resources oO! he r own with which to pay her 


ibroad. On the other hand, what will happen when and if 
G ny, Belgium, Italy and other foreign debtor nations can no 
borrow, say, from American bankers and their clients, the 
ts necessary to make reparation payments or repayments of 
n governments’ loans: The test of ability to pay, or at least 
ity to transfer payments abroad will come then. ‘The process 
y in vogue by which Italy, for example, agrees to pay to the United 
States government $25,000,000 in the first five years at a nominal rate 


est, and then turns about and borrows from American nationals 


$100,000,000 at high rates of interest, or by which Germany offsets 


ration payments by making a large reparation loan abroad and 
states, cities and corporations borrow great sums abroad, cannot 

» d finitely \ tho t da wer of ) yf 
between these new borrowers and their governments. “In actual 


practice,” say the authors, “these borrowers will attempt to procure, 

| probably will succeed in procuring, foreign bills of exchange with 
which to meet their obligations. Thus, we may be confronted with a 
situation in which, with a favorable balance of trade, the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments may yet be unable to procure bills of ex 
change necessary for remittance on reparation account, for the simple 

ison that private interests had already appropri ited the excess of 
bills in the market.”” The authors ask which is to take precedence, th 
payme nts due to the government creditors or those due to their 


nationals? 
Another source of friction, it is pointed out, lies in “the fact that 
the interest rates on the war loans have been fixed low. whereas the new 


loans floated through private channels yield very high returns.” 


} 

Other topics discussed are the effort by our former allies to link 
up payments on their debts to us and to England with their own receipts 
from Germany on re paration payments ; the proposed sale to A 
and other investors of the German railroad and industrial securities 
pledged under the Dawes plan; devices for gauging capacity to } 


and war debts and international trade. 


In conclusion the authors say, “a cycle of debt discussion and né 


ot) 
ation has now been completed,. but the primary economic issues 


which have been involved from the beginning have not been resolved.” 
They indicate that th ttlements heretofore arranged have so worked 


out “that there has been created what may be considered as a five-vear 
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acity of the debtors to pay and of th 
receive the amounts which have beep 


few pages—only 143—so complet 
clear exposition of the problems which 


nearly 300 pages, will prove to 
ng to be informed on the subject o 
nt re paration documents are reprint ted 
lix B, all of the official documents bearing 
lements appear; and in Appendix C, th 
and the English settlement agreements, 
ndex and is well documented. 
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1 Guiwpen, B. R., compilers. A compilation 
tion and revenue, annotated and - red. 
Tax Commission. 1926. Pp. 285. 


Tax law of the state of New York, being I 
in act in relation to taxation, constitutin 
ted laws’ with all amendments to the end 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co 

Bender & Co. 1926. Pp. 315. $3.50. 
Summaries of inheritance tax act of 


law of the United States. (Los Angeles 
Pp. 35. ) 


Handbuch der Finanzwissenschaft. Band |, 
II, Lieferung 14. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1926. 
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rd. 1926. Pp. 509. $5. 


public finance. Revised and enlarged edition 
rp. xxv, 538. $3.25.) 
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corporation taxes, taxes on special classes of 
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| s the third of th I volu ; which make up the investigations 
iternational commercial policic vt Institute of Economics and in 
wav falls short of the h standard « excellence attained in the 
ther two. The author presents the complicated organization of the wool 
lustrv in readable fashion, considers the | rv of the tariff on wool 
all the thoroughness it deserves, and forms his conclusions on the 
which the present tuation seems to demand with a poise and 
sanity on would like to see overn the att le of those who are re 
sponsible for the construction of our tariff duties 


The nature of the subject ll into three parts. 
The first considers the pply of A . 


f American wool, the conditions under 
which it is produced, and the « etition eets from abroad That 
part of the supply which cor from the range is produced under con 
ditions sul stan ially diffe rent trom t} se wl I belong to ordinary sheep 
raising on the farm. Tl 


1e range industry is on the decline; but there is no 
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reaso) other type of sheep raising will not hold jt 
own even without the existing duties on wo 

Ag n and the value of the land increases, ¢h, 

rang ther become subsidiary to general farming or } 
will | nges’ of usable land.”’ 

lr} k deals with the history of the wool dutie, 
n tl ly throws into more usable form materi, 
whicl Mr. Smith agrees with the current opinion 
among which is, “that the tariff was not the pre 
domi I ng the course of events in the wool growing 
indust enth century. 

Tl ting and important to those concerned wit 
pre I to be found in the third part wi 
ronsid ns on the wool tariff, the various attempt 
whicl onstruct “‘scientifically” a duty on wool, th 
cost consumers and certain definite proposals for 
the fu ses to be drawn into sterile arguments on t 
merit is free trade and adheres resolutely to 
subje , “that as a permanent policy imports of woo! 
should United States free of duty.” He estimates that 
this | output 15 per cent, temporarily, but offers 
good g that, in the long run, the production of wo 
would increase. The duty on wool “pyramided”’ at 
eacl of manufacture and sale of woolens imposes a 
con | burden on consumers in the United States 
What m the duty by no means compensate for this 
urd 

r} ic theory and its application to particular 

probl trating discussion of the problem of allocating 
joint « her industries, which subject is treated in som 
de tail D 
Epwarp S. Mason 

Trucny, | le guerre de la France. Histoire économiqu 
et soc liale (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
Fran Yale Univ. Press. 1926. Pp. xii, 171. 15 fr 

Finan having a population of over 30,000, 1924 
Wa 1926. Pp. 551. $1.20.) 

Income t Dominions: a digest of the laws imposing incom 
tares British Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, 
etc ‘ London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926. 1s 

Inherita nual for 1926. (New York: Prentice-Hall 
1926 

Prentice-I nual for 1927. (New York: Prentice-Hall 
1926 
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wrt of the Department of Corporations and Taxation, Commonwealth 
Massachusetts. Pub. Doc. no. 79 Boston: State House 1926. 


Pp. xvii, 299.) 


Population and Migration 
Causal Factors in Infant Mortality. A Statistical Study Based on 
Eight Cities. By R. M. Woopvnury. (Washington: Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 142. 1925. Pp. xi, 245.) 


This is one of the most thorough and painstaking statistical analyses 


f infant mortality ever made. The basic data are from the Children’s 
Bureau’s well known field studies, although for some unexplained 
reason data from the Gary investigation, upon which a comparatively 
large sum of money was spent, are not included. Being derived 


from urban data, the conclusions apply of course primarily to infant 
mortality under urban—and, from the location of the selected cities, 
ndustrial—environment. Another limitation is that only legitimate 
births are included. Records of 22.967 liveborn infants, of whom 2,555 
died before they were a year old, figure in the basic data. The infant 

ortalitvy rate for the agers 


ate was thus 111.2, as compared with 
103.3 for cities in the Birth Registration Area and 50.1 for New 
Zealand. Comparison with New Zealand suggests that a large pro 


portion of infant deaths in American cities are preventable, although it 
should be remembered that so simple a comparison makes no allowance 
for social and economic differences—an urban, industrial, and racially 
heterogeneous population here, a homogeneous and preponderantly 
rural population there. 

Diseases of early infancy, which to a large extent have their origin 
in the condition and care of the mother during pregnancy and confine 
ent, and gastric and intestinal diseases, which are due largely to 
improper feeding, account for more than two-thirds of the deaths. 
As we should expect, also, the mortality is inordinately high in th 


first month, 44.8 as against 9.3 in the second month and continuously 


lecreasing rate thereafter. Analysis by seasonal condition gives ex- 
pected results ; but a new note is struck in the table correlating monthly 
death rates with month of birth. Infants born in the autumn months 
had death rates markedly below the average. Male infants had higher 
death rates from practically every cause. After other possible factors 


are ruled out, this fact is attributed to difference in physical vitality. 

Space does not permit summary of the conclusions reached in the 
brief but suggestive section on the physical condition of the mother. 
Suffice it to note that among infants whose mothers died within a year 
following confinement, the mortality rate (450 per 1000) was over four 
times that of infants whose mothers lived longer. 


A long and important section is devoted to frequency of births. 
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\nvone who discusses infant mortality intelligently in this country 
have to refer to it. 
A. B. WotFe. 
Ohio State University. 


Principles of Human Geography. By P. Vinat ve ta Bracne. 
Edited by Emmanvet pe Martronne. ‘Translated from the 
French by Mriuicent Topp Brncuam. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1926. Pp. xv, 511. $5.) 

P. Vidal de la Blache, the founder of the French school of geogra 
hy, died in 1918. The present volume is posthumous, and based on 
voluminous but chaotic and incomplete notes for a work he had planned 
as early as 1905. The editor has skillfully collected and arranged 
these fragments and without additions of his own has contrived to 
construct a remarkably interesting and valuable work. The trans 
ition is exceedingly well done. Some passages would have been less 


ly to be misread, however, had the term ‘occupation”™ not be en ust d 
in the sense of settlement or colonization. 

The outstanding characteristics of human geography, as conceived by 
de la Blache are the causal relations between culture and physical 
environment, and the attempt to unravel and understand these relations 
through a widesweeping historical method. The result of this con 
ception and this method of approach is, in the present instance, such 


that tl 


e uninitiated reader, while intrigued to read on from chapter 
to chapter, will at times hardly know whether he is perusing a book on 
geography or anthropology. If this is geography, as it doubtless is, 
of one type, it is clear that “human” geography, developed by this 
genetic method as an exposition of highly complex and dynamic popu 
lation movements and culture-drifts, is a chapter, and a very im 
portant one, in Kulturgeschichte. 

Effort to establish a close relation between cultural content and 
change, on the one hand, with physical environment and migration, 
on the other, inevitably brings the geographer into conflict of interprs 
tation and emphasis with those anthropologists who, with Kroeber, 
hold that there is no dependence of culture on environment further than 
the simple one involved in the fact that a primitive people must con 
fine itself to the use of the raw materials afforded by its habitat. De 
la Blache, specifically, is also in direct opposition to extreme dif 
fusionists like G. Elliot Smith. De la Blache detects everywhere, not 
only the geographical diffusion of culture elements through migration 
and contact, but independent discovery and invention of similar things 
at widely spread points all over the world; these independent origi 
nations he attributes to the essential sameness of fundamental human 
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Inst. of Social and Religious Research, American village studies. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. Pp. 201. $2.50 

This monograph, publi d under the auspices of the Institute of Social 
ind Religious Research, is a demographic analysis of the village popu 
lation, aggregating some 12 or 13 million people in 18,000 villages, both 
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Hraty, W. and Bronner, A. F. Delinquents and criminals: their making 
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com- | This book begins with a study of the results achieved in the treatment 

’ of juvenile offenders. ‘Two series of cases, each consisting of veral 
ving hundred persons who had passed through the juvenile court and were no 
ite longer amenable to the juvenile delinquency laws, are compared. One 
f+ of these is taken from the Chicago records, the other from Boston Much 
t better results were obtained in Boston than in Chicago. The extension 
er of probation in the former city is specified as a significant factor. 

Phe , A second study consists of an analysis of offenders in respect to their 

backgrounds and the relation of these backgrounds to the final outco1 
let Heredity, as in previous writings by Healy, is dismissed as of littl 
direct consequence. Bad companions are considered factors in 62 per 
cent of 3000 cases, adolescent instability in 18 per cent and early sex 
wil experience in 12.5 per cent. Among other causes are mental conflict, 
ug suggestibility and love of adventure. Again the success attained in 
tion. | Boston is made a matter of comment. 
si. The writers conclude that in the case of juvenile delinquency, as in 
V the case of tuberculosis, we have been beginning our work too lat In 
a fuller program to meet the need there should be a better knowledge of 
the facts, a better diagnosis of cases, more efficient treatment, new effort 
in building up the resources of treatment, a strong preventive program, 
m of and finally, the education of the public so that a sounder publi: opinion 
228 may be formed. 
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ating the problem, ascertaining the availability of data, collecting, 
arranging and analyzing the data, and the form and style of the research 


study. Re neces are appt nde d to the seve ral chapte rs. 


Scunepter, W. A. How to get ahead financially. (New York: Harper 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
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written. (New York: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. vii, 103. $1.25.) 


LarwLes, H. W. and Tuomas, N., editors. New tactics in social conflict: 


a symposium. (New York: Vanguard Press. League for Industrial 
Democracy. 1926. Pp. x, 230.) 
Mi NNICKE, +d Der Sozialismus als Be wegqung und 1u f gabe. Be rlin: 


(Quaker Verlag. 1926. Pp. 72. Rm. 1.60.) 


MvkuHerseE, B. Co-operation in India: its meaning and its message. 
Allahabad: Supt., Gov. Press. 1924. Pp. 40.) 


Rosson, W. A. Socialism and the standardised life. Fabian tract no. 219. 


London: Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S. W. 1. 1926. 
Pp. 18.) 
Sacus, A. S. Basic principles of scientific socialism. (New York: Van 


guard Press. 1925. Pp. 209. 50c.) 


SorcKNICK, G. Religidser Sozialismus der neueren Zeit unter bes. 
Beriicks. Deutschlands. Koénigsberger sozialwissenschaftliche Fors 
chungen, Band 5. (Jena: Fischer. 1926. Pp. viii, 151. M. 6.) 

Warne, C. E. The consumers’ co-operative movement in Illinois. (Chicago: 


Univ. of Chicago Press. 1926. Pp. xiv, 420. $3.50.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Principles and Methods of Statistics. By Roserr E. Cuappock. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1925. Pp. xvi, 471. $3.75.) 

in Introduction to the Methods of Economic Statistics. By WituiaM 
L. Crum and Atson C. Parron. (Chicago: Shaw. 1925. Pp. 
xii, 493. $4.00.) 

Statistical Analysis. By Epmunp E. Day. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 459.) 

A First Course in Statistical Method. By G. Irvine Gavert. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. vii, 358. $3.50.) 

An Introduction to Statistical Methods. By Horace Secristr. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xxxiii, 584.) 

Elementary Statistical Methods. By Wi ttiam G. Sutcurre. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1925. Pp. xvii, 338. $3.00. 

These six books totalling about 2700 pages are all written by 
teachers as texts for their classes: Chaddock at Columbia, Crum and 
Patton at Harvard and Yale, Day at Michigan, Gavett at Univ rsity 
of Washington, Secrist at Northwestern, Sutcliffe at Simmons. For 
the most part the books are for that great number of students. by 
far the vast majority, who wish to acquire or, for supposedly useful 


purposes, have to acquire some considerable knowledge of the technique 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
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146 ki vs d New Books [ March 
of stati thout being willing or able to learn thy 
eee Ty ods except as that basis may inadequately 
be aduml - and as the books are all based on more or 
less exter ils, they should be serviceable to thos 
teachers students in this descriptive rather than 
analvtica perchance, have not, either published or in 
advanced ;, milar book of their own. One finds her 
and there niv a littl > that is suggestive of the rigorous 
disciplin treatise of Bowley, and the logical analysis 
of associa treated by Yule, has not been found at all 
bv the re the authors give elaborate lists of references 
cover nearly everything, including highly 
theoretica t bases of statistical method; but how far 
they ex ts in the pursuit of such bibliography is 
not appa 

The fo ph is written not as a reproach but as a 
statement are collegiate texts on physics, a quanti- 
tative s ties, Which emphasize not overmuch the funda 
mental log f that subject. Collegiate texts on economics 
do not fi Walras and Pareto. With the large numbers 
of vouth. termed students, who crowd into the general 
collegiat but the few most resolutely cruel teachers will 
give up t ntellectual standards. It is probably all 
that can pected if the authors of these books do reall) 
nsist upo tanding in their classes of the severest parts 
of the t Hope for something of higher intellectual 
uppeal 1 it in connection with courses on statistics 
in engin here the undergraduate has been inured to 
difficult tudy of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
mechani may be found in the growth of professional 
graduat ness,—provided it shall be possible to recruit 
for the f h schools persons of the intellectual stamina 
found it ‘fessional faculties. Statistics is a science as 
fundament is physiology is to medicine, or physics to 
enginee! truction must be on a similar level. 

Chadd 2 on the misuse of statistical data is very 
good. He |! s with a descriptive discussion of frequency 
functions, the definitions of means, medians, and modes. 
First and 1 good deal of the normal curve and its cumu- 
lative cu s treatment of the very useful probability 
coordina irithmetic or logarithmic. There are some 
observat numbers. He states the formulas for errors 
of samp ition is covered, with special attention to time- 
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es, a difficult subject. At the close tl re is something about 
cting statistics and graphical representation. 
Crum and Patton begin with more than a hundred pages on collecting 


| plotting statistical data and proceed to averages and dispersion. 


Then correlation and time-series, index numbers and trends, lags and 


recasting methods. There are many tables and a few mathematical 


notes 1n appendices. On the whole they seem to PVE decidedly less 


ention than Chaddock to the significance of fundamental ideas and 

siderably more to various technical methods of use in barometric 

recasting. The book is thus less instructive for a general cours 

it more useful for a special business course. 

Day may be rated as intermediate between Chaddock and Crum and 

Patton in respect to the contrast just mentioned. In his preface he 
that a more extended title of his book may be The Logic of 


| here so good as Chaddock’s 


Statistical Analysis, yet there is nothin 


ipter 2, nothing approaching Yule, little (and that purely verbal) 


ibout sampling erro s. By leaving out the harder parts of both thi 
previous texts and adding some general descriptive discussion you get 


this third text, something for some classes of students mor palatabl 
an either, and doubtless adequate for them. The emphasis is 
naturally on business statistics. 

Gavett’s book is shorter and more mathematical. In fact he takes 
ip the fundamental theory of probability in the text and appendices 
ist about to that extent and in a way that should be thoroughly 


ntelligible to a 


a college freshman even though not electing colleg: 
mathematics. Chere is a discussion of index numbers Correlation 
and regression are not covered. Probably no economist would cars 


o use this book, which though good on its mathematical side, and 
not over-mathematical, is deficient in the treatment of the sources of 


data, the limitations of data, and statistical fallacies, and in th 


of elaborate calculations, particularly with respect to time series. 
These matters could have been covered in another hundred pages. 

Secrist’s book is a new enlarged and entirely rewritten edition of 
his text of 1917. There is a deal of di scriptive matter about collect 
ing, tabulating and plotting data. It is difficult to see how the author 
and his pupils wade through these 260 pages without being drowned. 
There is a succinct though brief statement of probability : correlation, 
including time-series is treated, and of course index numbers. The 
book is too well known in its earlier form to need extensive comment on 
the new. 

Sutcliffe’s book is brief like Gavett’s but very different. Prob 
ability and chance are words that do not occur in the index. The 
treatment is thoroughly descriptive and covers many topics including 
index numbers, correlation, time-serics and barometers 
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D vskt, E. Das Deutsche Volkseinkommen Berlin: Emil Ebering. 
1926. Pp. vill, 157.) 

{ comparison of the German income of 1913 with that of 1924 An 
snalvsis of what income really is, with some 
of Moulton and Helfferich and Kuczynski. 


{nuario estadistico. Vol. II. 


criticism of the estimates 


Censo y demografia, vida economica y vida 
P ul y moral, 1923-1924. Estados Unidos Mexicanos. De partamento 
de la Estadistica Nacional. Mexico City: Talleres Graficos de la Nacion. 


1926. Pp. xiii, 304.) 


Guide to current official statistics, 1925. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 


1926. Is.) 

Live stock and animal products statistics, 1925. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch. 1926. Pp. 93. 25e. 

TI pr rd uc tr7z ity ratios of public utility compant s. Bull. no. 10. Urbana, 
Il].: Univ. of Ill., Bureau of Business Research. 1926. Pp. 82. 

Report on the vital statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 

Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1926 Pp. xxxii, 

258. 3s. 6d. ) 


Statistical atlas of the United States, 1924. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp 


Statistics of city school systems, 1923-1924. Bull. 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
Pp. 181. 25¢.) 


no. 41. U. S. Dept. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1926. 


Siatistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Hrsg. 


vom Statist. 
teichsamt. Jg. 45. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1926. Pp. xlviii, 470, 
170, 30, 1.) 


Btatistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat 
vom Preussischen Statistischen 


Preussen. Band XXII. Hrsg. 
Landesamt. Berlin: Verlag des 


Preus 
sischen Statistischen Landesamtes. 1926. 


Pp. 281. 
Statistisk arsbok for Sverige. 13. arg. Utg. av Kungl. Statistiska Central 


byran. (Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 1926. Pp. xiii, 345 
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Faris, E. Concept of imitation Am. Jour. Soc. Nov. 1926 Pp. 12 D 
hes (1) quasi-hypnotic imitative action in mobs, (2) gradual unconscious 


rmitv to the wavs of one’s associates, (3) conscious copving 


Fes, H Mechanism of adjustment of international trade balances Am. Econ 

Rev., Dec., 1926. Pp. 17. 
KAUFMANN, F Loaik und Wirtschaftswissenschaft rchiv f. Sozialwi u. Sozia 
Oct., 1925 Pp. 43 Expects “dass, wie auf anderen Gebieten, so auch 


dem der Wirtschaftswissenschaft mit dem FEinblick in die methodischen 
Prinzipien eine erfolgreiche Entwicklung der empirischen Forschung Hand _ in 
Hand gehen wird.” 


Korscunic, W. M Weltwirtschaft und Universalikonomie Weltwirtsch. Archiv, 


Oct., 1925. Pp. 20. Contrasts classical and modern theorie “Hier handelt e 
h um bsolute Gesetze, die ‘in the absence of disturbing « ise ederzeit und 
ltig sind, dort um blosse Wahrscheinlichkeitsregeln, um typ rende 
konkreter Gegebenheiten in ihrer | torischen Bedingtheit 
Lep r. FE. Der Zirkulationspro ess als zentrales Problem der dkonomischen Theorie 
Ar f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 56, 1 Heft Pp. 25 The “pu 
economic theory of separate prices tends to treat dynamic phenomena like cris 
a ecidents or as deviation from static law Economics should study the 
prot of circulation and the functioning of the price-system as a whole 
LierManyn. R Nutzen und Kosten, Werk und Preis. Schmollers Jahrbuch, 49 
Jahrg., 5 Heft, 1925. Pp. 35. The economic problem cannot be itisfactor 
handled sociologically, but only in terms of the individual’s deliberation The 


entrepreneur's calculation of money gain and cost is independent of the consumer 


comparisons of psychic gain and cost Psychic gains and psychic costs cannot be 
d or subtracted, but on: psychic item may be greater than another The 
e mic causal sequence is from product to factor; the technical-natural causal 


nee from factor to product 


Universalismus” und Wiirtschaftstheoris Weltwirtsch Archiv, 

J , 1926. Pp. 38. Thinks the doctrine of the Whole (which Spann would sub 

titute for individualism and Marxism) is naive and vague Spann’s crit m 
that Liefmann’s explanation in terms of psychic quantities makes economics into 
1 psychology is met by the assertion that as individual purposes are the causes 
of the exchange relationships, economics must investigate them at the outset, and 
that 


Spann employs psychic factors in his own account 


McLaveuum, I. C. History and sociology Am. Jour. Soc., Nov., 1926 Pp. 17 
History collects the concrete and interprets the unique; sociolog ttempts to 
develop typical formulations. 

Mason, E. S. The doctrine of comparative cost. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov 
Pp. 31. Either the formulation of this theory for international trade in term 


of real costs must be abandoned or the doctrine of real cost must be rehabilitated 


Mnuis, F.C. An hypothesis concerning the duration of business cucli Jour. Am 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1926. Pp. 11. Finds statistical support for the hypothesi 
that the length of the cycle decreases as a country passes from the early stage 
of industrialization, and then increases again as the rate of economic transition 
falls off. 

Moore, H. L. A theory of economic oscillations. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1926 
Pp. 29. Non-periodic oscillations are due to static forces compelling tl eco 
nomic system toward a moving equilibrium along the lines of secular trends of 

prices and products. A method of determining the production function for an 

indu try in terms of trend-values is offered a 1 measure of statist cally testing 
le productivity theory. 


Ocsurn, W. F. The great man vs. social force Jour. Soc. Forces, Dec., 1926. Pp 
6. The proportion of persons of high ability is fairly constant in a large popu 
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V ERSHOF insten Mittels in der Wirtschaft. Archiv 
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kut if die generelle Form. bringen ..Mannig 
falt zur Anniiherung an dieses Ideal [das Prinziy 
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Vix nal prices.” Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 192 
Pp. 2 iable contribution, particularly because it 

Though unfair to the classical theory, he offer 
] ind the theory of international trade 
Wirt! nt literature: modern German conception 
fs N 1926. Pp. 10 

ZUCKER hre Schmollers Jahrb., 49 Jahrg., Heft 6 

Pp. 38 
History (United States) 
by Amelia C. Ford) 

Baxer, ( ns of North America. II. The South. Econ 
Geog., An exhaustive description of the soils, crops, land 
utiliza »f the South. Illustrations, graphs, maps. 

BALMEI history. Minn. Hist., Sept., 1926 Py 
is. S rriculture in Minnesota. 

BaRSANT the telephone in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. 
of Hist i I periods in the development of the telephone 
indu 1) the period of promotion and antagonism 
betwee lustry—the independents and the Bell interests; 
(2) pe nditions created during the early days; (3) the 
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é nt ( 
Frankurnx, W. N ; \ ¢ Oct.. 
M list., Sey 192 15. Discusses the development of d 
no na nd tl ver railr | ‘ 
Hem J. B. The colonization work of the Northern Pacific Railroad. M 
\ Hist. Rev., Dec., 192¢ Py 2 A survey of the met! nd policie 
t 6 Northern Pacif R of t] tig cal 1 
Amer nd abroad 
J. S Vew Orlea Rev. Rev., D 195 Pp. 13 Sketches 4 
dustrial 1 commer r pl New O 
col ; Piracy in the Gulf Mi l La. Hist. Quart., J ; 
ind 1925 
McMurray. D. L. The Bureau of Per he admini n President 
Py Harrison Mi Vall Hist. Rev., Dec., 1 Pp. 22. Desc t dmit 
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in China. Finan. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 192¢ 


epub., Oct. 13, 1926. Pp. 3. 


Italy. Economica, Nov., 1926. Pp. 15 
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the congresses held from 1905 to 1924 bv the International Institute of the Middle 


( ses, ind the ittempt to concentrate their interest as a bulwark wrainst the 


exploitation by the capitalists and against the revolutionary propaganda of th 


communists 


Otmsreap, A. T. Land tenure in the ancient Orient Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1926. 
Pp. 10 
SowMER A Mitteilungen wtiber ein hisher unbekanntes Werk Friedrich Lists 


Schmollers Jahrbuch, 50 Jahrg.. 5 Heft Pp 32 A discussion of a projected 
I ré nch r 1ilway S\ tem, the French tob icco monopoly, and the Fre nch laws of | ind 
expropriation. 

Srerant, A. DI The economic and financial 


Oct., 1926. Pp. 13 


Dp sition of Italy Jour. Inst. Banker 


Visas y Mey, C El } roblema de la reconstitucion interior Rev. Nac. de Econ., 
July-Aug., 1926. Pp. 22. On the development of Spain by means of r 


ifforestation, of hydraulic engineering, and of internal colonization 
Wooracort, J. E India’s economic greatness. United Empire, Oct., 1926. Pp. 3 


Wryawe. W. H The development of public land policy in Australia. Jour Land 
and Pub. Utility Econ., Oct., 1926. 


Yves-Guvyot L’homme économique du XXe siécle Jour. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1926 


Pp 20 


Great Britain: coal and peace Round Table, Dec., 1926. Pp. 13 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


ArmMeNTROUT, W. W Adjusting agricultural production and distribution in_ the 
Clarksburg area to meet home market demands. W. Va. Exp. Sta. Bull. 212, 
Sept., 1926 Pp. 40. A study of food consumption in Clarksburg and its trade 

rea and farm production by commodities in nearby farming territory 


BecKMANN F Der deutsche Bauer im Zeitalter des HKapitalismus Schmoller 
Jahrbuch, Vol. 50, no. 5, Oct., 1926. Pp. 30. The gradual improvement in the 
conditions of the farmer during the last century is traced 


Brack, A. G. and Brack, J. D. The principles involved in farm-land appraisal 
procedure for loan purposes. Jour. Land and Public Utility Econ., Oct., 1926 
Pp. 12. An examination of some methods of land appraisal, problems to be 
considered, and some fundamental principles of good appraisal ind loan pro 
cedure. 

Brack, J. D., Bupp, A. H. and Pererson, G. M. Economic aspects of local potato 
warehouse organizations. Minn. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 28, Sept., 1925. Pp. 76 
A bulletin dealing with the problems of the economic organization of local potato 
warehouse units. Data are from a survey of 71 warehouses 


Brack, J. D. and Gray, L. C. Land settlement and colonization in the Great Lakes 
states. U. S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 1295, Mar., 1925. Pp. 88 An analysis of the 
methods of the different types of land companies and related agencies 

Brannen, C. O. Production costs and market distribution of rkansas peaches 
Ark. Exp. Sta. Bull. 207, June, 1926. Pp. 29 Development of the peach industry, 


an analysis of costs of production, orchard practices, and market distribution 


Buecuenu. F. A. Trend of taxes on agricultural land in Tevras ar d ribution of 
the farmer's tax-dollar. Texas Exp. Sta. Bull. 334, Sept., 1925. Pp. 42 An 
inalysis of the facts relative to the taxation of agricultural lands in T i lable 


and graphs are used to show changes in farmer’s tax bills and uses made of tax 
money 
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se , m of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 


Tapp. J W ve advantagq apy) lied to farm management 
lis farmers. Journ. Farm Econ., Oct., 1926. 
Pn. lt " competition in developing the most profitable 


Pawvice. C, yanization and farm profits in Tama County 
Soe I R rch Bull. 88, Nov., 1925. Pp. 68. A study 
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Turner, H. A nt farms in the north central states. U. S. 
Dept. A Pp. 40. The study is chiefly concerned with 
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VerRNON, J B Causes of profit or loss on Virginia tobacco 
" \ N , 1925. Pp. 71. A study of several important 

V onus, I ciations. Cal. Exp. Sta. Bull. 403, May, 1926 

Py ) Ana tion and results of farm-accounting associations 
severa rticularly those of Denmark. 

WALLA I t land value appraisals: comparative farm-land 
7 es in d Pub. Utility Econ., Oct., 1926. Pp. 8. An 
- praisal of land as a basis for loans. A 

determining land values are given. 

WaLronp, I ind rie fields. Independent, Sept. 4, 1926. Pp. 
3. The st f negroes from southern farms to northern 


industry 
Worxinc, H f correlation studies of prices. Jour. Farm 
Econ. Al I tion derived from correlation studies and 
djustment of prices and production control. 


Cooperative ; ns. U.S Dept. Agric. Farmers’ Bull. 1502, 
July, 192¢ ensive outline for organizing and operating 
eal I rative iations. with suggested by-laws. 
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est ite,” and a defense. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 


xp, A. Our merchant marine problem and international trade policies 
Econ., Oct., 1926 A short account of the development o world 
¢ tonnage with some discussion favoring governmental encouragement of 


le marine 


r, H. R Economic aspects of American foreign trade Harvard Bus. Re 
( , 1926. A brief survey of the foreign trade of the United States, both before 
the war, with an analysis of the problems confronting the country in 
e of creditor nation. 


I L’ultima fase della legislazione americana contro i trusts Riv. del 

Diritto Comm., July-Apg., 1926. Pp. 3. On the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the control of trusts. 

Couines, H. T. United States government aid to foreign trade Annals, Sept., 

192 \ brief description of the organization of and _ services performed for 


exporters, by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Lempke, B Die Handelsformel. Zeitschr. f. d. Gesamte Staatswis 1926 A 
reéxamination of some aspects of the theory of international trade, proceeding 
from the standpoint that the benefits from such trade are to be considered from 

he viewpoint, first, of the business men who are engaged in it, and secondly, from 

the viewpoint of the countries concerned. 


MenzeL, W. Organisationen im Reiseverkehr Deutschlands Zeitschr. f. Verkehr 
wis., 1926. A summary of a comprehensive study of the organizations engaged 
the furtherance of passenger traffic in Germany and their external and internal 


problems. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by J. H. Parmelee) 


Beut, R. Railway progress in Great Britain and America. Ky 


Pp. 6. Analysis of conditions by a British railroad official 
Boyte, J. E. Jones does pay the freight. Nation’s Bus., Dec., 1926 Pp. 3 


Carr, O. O. Heavy tonnage trains are cheaper. Ry. Rev., Dec. 11, 1926 Pp. 2 


Crark, J. C. Railroad organization. Mech. Engineering, Nov., 1926 Pp. 4 
Cremen. R. A. Waterways in livestock and meat trade Am. Econ. Rev., Dec.. 


1926 Pp. 13. 
Core, W. R. Railroads and the government. Ry. Age, Nov. 27, 1926. Pp. 3. Di 
cussion of problems by president of Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
CunnincuaMm, W. J. How railroads may use buses and trucks. Ry. Rev. Nov 
27, 1926. Pp. 4. 
Significance of a year of transportation progress. Annalist, Jan. 


14, 1927. Pp. 3. Review of railway operations and efficiency in 1926. 


Decker, W. F T he Mississippi sustem of wate rways. Am. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1926. 
Pp. 11. 
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LyNE JI.G. Great progress in Canada. Rv. Age, Jan. 1, 1927. Pp 3 Both large 
Canadian railway systems did well in 1926. 


IcPixr, E. F. Railway education in Europe. Ill. Cent. Mag., Jan., 1927. Pp. 3 
J imcHekK, A. Austrian railways progres ] Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927 Pp. 4 
repack, P. G. It’s taxes first with the railways. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1927 
2. Railroads pay $1.05 in taxes for every dollar paid in dividend 
Parmeter, J. H. A review of railway operations in 1926. Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927 
Pp. 13 Progressive improvement in efficiency of railway performance and 
during past 3 years. With charts and statistics. 
Patrerson, F. M Roadway construction active in 192 Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927 


Pp. 11 More than 1,000 miles of new railway line constructed Stat 


sented of new construction and of abandonments. 


Persons, W. M. Car loadings as an index of trade volumes. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct 
1926. Pp. 14. Analysis, with statistics and charts, of value of carload st 
tistics as an economic index 


PéEscuaup, M. La réorganisatu n des chemins de fer de l'Etat Belase Re Po 
et Parl., Nov. 10, 1926. Pp 23 The effort to “balance the budget” of tl B 
state railway system 

Unstable money France's proble m Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927 Pp. 4 
French railways are earning fixed charges, but improvement program | wed 
down. 

Prurpy, E. S. Can the rails now finance with stock instead of bonds Mag. of Wall 
St., Nov. 6, 1926. Pp. 2. 

Suerrincton, C. E. R. Rai ways in North America. Modern Transport, De 1. 
1926. Pp. 1. Efficiency and progress on U. S. and Canadian railways, analyzed 
by a British observer. 

Srerzer, A. German railways doing well. Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 4. Efficiency 
of German railway system improving, and all conditions of Dawes plan being 


met. 


Sprawn, W. M. W. Interstate Commerce Commission needs relief. Ry. Age. No 
27, 1926. Pp. 2. Proposes several regional commissions 

Sreet, D. A. Railway supply and equipment costs steady during V2 R A ve, 
Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 8. With statistical tables and charts 


Tayvtorn, E. M. Employee representation on American railroads Am. Fed., Nov 
Dec., 1926. Pp. 9, 9. Continuation of series already noted in December uc 
of American Economic Review. 

Tnom, A. P. Public interest demands bus and truck regulation. Ry. Age, Nov 


27, 1926. Pp. 5. Railroad position, as presented to Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in recent hearings. 


——. The railroads and the public. Ry. Age, Oct. 23, 1926 Pp. 2 
Increasing public understanding of railroad problems. 


Iispau, F. S. The silent revolution in railroading. Nation’s Bus., Nov , Dec., 1926 


Pp. 2, 3. Florida and western sheep movements analyzed Future problem 


Continuation of series already noted in December issue of American Econom 
Review. 


VicuNa, S. M. Chilean roads progress slowly. Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 3 
Situation under new general railway law of 1925. State system a financial 
burden. 
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E nbahnpolitik. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw.., 


Wane, ( properties. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. 

199 bot egal and practical point of view 
rERS {merican public utility devel pm 

} » J Includes railways, electric light and power, 


ipplv rporations, and miscellane: 


Ry. Age, Jan. 1, 1927. Py 


Wricnt, | supply business. Ry. Rev., Nov. 237, 
1926 I 

inn , Com? ion. Ry. Age, Dec. 11, 1926 
Pp. 4. D report and recommendations to Congre 

Die Ei n in den Jahren 1924 und 1925. Arc} 
f. Eise Railways in the Dutch East Ind 


year's ope ration unde r the Dawes 
Dec., 1926. Pp. 18. Reprint from Revu 
1926. With statistical tables and charts 


Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Nov.-Dec 


Ry. Eng. and Maint., Jan., 1927. Pp 
d’ Alsace et de Lorraine en 1925. Rev 
Gén. des Pp. 7. 


‘iebsjahr 1924-25. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 


Public Utilities 


Charles S. Morgan) 


ANDERSON Iv The Twin Cities lose cont 
} 3 ’ Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1926. Pp. 6. An 
mpart ince 1920. A trying situation has been 


ASHFIELD, | n transport. Aera, Nov., 1926. Elec. Ry 


Jour.. O \ bly presented argument for putting an 

end to ul the furnishing of urban transportation service. 
Baker, B l n in economic region 4—the industrial South. 

Annalist, ¢ Growth of use of power and power facilities. 


jyulation. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1926 


Pe. 20, A Dr. Bauer’s program for using investment as the 
rate i 
lesirable public wtility regulation. Journ 
L ind Oct., 1926. Pp. 17. The courts have never held 
for repr r ng factor in determining fair value; sound 
policy det ctual cost as the proper rate base. 
Bovutie, L., M } nomic situation of European railways. Elec 
Ry. Jour., \ summary of effects of years 1913-1925 on the 


financial cx railway companies. 
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ut, H. V. Some aspects of electric light and power finance Nat. Elec. Light 

Assoc. Bull., Oct., 1926 Pp. 7 An illuminating discussic of uund practice in 
tility financing 

( r. P. Unchaining a market. Public Service Manag., Nov., 1926 rp. 2. if 

e gas industry made a proper charge for the “service” it renders, the domestic 

mer would become profitable and the load on other busin reduced 
( ce, M. L. Giant power: an interpretation Atlantic Mo., Dec., 1926 Pp. 10 
listinction between “superpower” and “giant power” and their divergent soci il 


ications, 


a Statutory review by the state supreme court of a decision 1 the commission 
Mich. Law Rev., Dec., 1926, Pp 5. Direct ippeal to the highest state tribunal 


ild be possible in all jurisdictions 


) H B Class 1 te phone compan t 
} n.. Oct., 1926. Pp 3. However measured, taxes hav: nereased since 1916 
Statistics by years, 1916-1925. 


( Tl H. P., and Matcomson A. 8S. 1 precise de of utilitu bond yields and 


Annalist, Nov. 12. 1926 Pp. 2 An tempt to establ “ definite 
em tical relationship between risk ind vic d, with }} ( tion to ong 
rm utility bond 
Grayson, T. J. Management problems f the holding compan Public Servic 
Manag., Nov., 1926. Pp. 3. Some words of caution 
vs, R Possibilit f an index to determine the proper tramway fare Flee 
Ry. Jour., Dec. 11, 1926. Pp. 1. A suggested formula for securing quicker ad 
tment of fare to changed cost conditions 
Ha R. L. Non-cost standards in rate making. Yale Law Journ., Nov., 1926 
12 An analysis of the circumstances under which rates may be more or le 
n “the cost rate” and a suggestive interpret ition of the play thus given to 


ind other objectives in rate making 


I wrHaL, D. E., and Rosenrnaum, I. S. Motor carrier regulation by certificates 
necessity and convenience. Yale Law Jour., Dec., 1926 Pp. 32 A full 
tion of the legal and regulatory problems involved in the control of motor 


carrier use of the highways. 


LETON, A. ( The current ratio in prosperity and depression Utilities show 

t stability. Annalist, Oct. 22, 1926. Pp. 2. In marked contrast with in 

rials, the current ratio of utilities is but slightly affected by business con 
tions 

Macassey, L. The economic functions of government in relation to industry 


\ccountant (London), Nov. 20, 1926. Pp. 8 A broad discussion of the problem 


~ state management and control of industry. 


MacKinnon, F. B Financing the independent group. Telephony, Oct. 16, 1926 


Pp. 4. A valuable survey of the financial problems of independent telephone 


companies, 
McKee, K. L. Motor bus operations by railways Aera, Nov., 1926 Pp. 8 A 


valuable analysis of the place the bus has come to have in electric railway industry 


MERRILL, M. H. Does “legislative review” by court in appeals from public utility 


commissions constitute due process of law Indiana Law Jour., May, 1926 


Monten, C. K. The fate of the five-cent fare III. Check up on Chicago. Nat 


Muniec Rev., Oct., 1926. Pp. 6 A severe indictment of the financial practices of 
the Chicago surface lines since 1907. 


L. R. N. Useful life. Stone & Webster Journ., Oct., 1926 Pp. 5 A criticism 
of D. F. Wilcox’s Depreciation of Public Utilities 
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pte ee tion accounting. Jour. Land and Pub. Utility 
a t Tourn., Nov., 1926 Pp. 15, 23. Consideration 

, of which extended mathematical proof 

rs. indicates that the “retirement reserve 


ethod of depreciation accounting fror 


aes n in the Great Lakes region. Annalist, Dec. 17 
the power situation in Indiana, Illino 


v. A ind fares in 1926. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 1, 

192 harts showing trend of electric railway con 

wages and fares, 1913-1926, and monthly, 

R H , f our conce ption of depre ciation. <Aera, 
t. 9, 1926. Pp. 6, 2. One of the pioneers 

e a fresh start in defining depreciation and 

ee . Atlantic Mo., Nov., 1926. Pp. 20. Ar 


lencies in the “corporate rearrangement 
ng companies, and persuasive appeal for 


D. Votor carrier regulation: federal, state 
Dec., 1926. Pp. 33. An extensive résun 
which have grown in response to th 


carrier 


any in American public utility development 


[ypes and functions of holding companies, 
rgestions for improving regulation. 
fe-makina (as illustrated by recent waterworks 


N. E. Water Works Assoc., Sept. 1926. Pp. 26 


Aer Pp 15. A very good picture 

ill parts of the country to meet 

World, Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 13. A detailed 

ent nd mergers in 1926, with discussion of tendencies 

f the fixed term franchise. Elec. Ry. 

Journ., Expiration of 20-year franchise on January 1, 
1927, t! ! line situation into utter confusion. 

( lina l for St. Louis. Elec. Ry. Jour., Dec. 11, 25, 

1926. P Louis transportation situation came about and th 

r remedying it. 

The dey making. Yale Law Journ., Nov., 1926. Pp. 5 

A co depreciation problem, with extensive reference 

Fewer el ershit Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 3 

Statistic foreclosure sales, 1906-1926, and full details for 

192t 
Holding El World, Jan. 1, 1927. Pp. 4. An important 


nalys t nd tendencies in the electrical industry. 
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Legislative housing relief in New York: the state housing law and the extension of 
emergency rent laws ( imbia Law Rev., Dec., 1926 Pp. 8 Problems 
- ted by declaration of N Y egis ire that the busine of hou g 
i “public use,” permitting exer e of right of eminent domain 
Progress and prosperity Elec. World, Jan. 1, 1927 Pp. 9. Comprehensive sta | 
tistics of many phases of the electric light and power indu try, showing deve op 
nts in recent years 
Report of the executive sec Ac Oct., 1926 Pp. 35 An important state 
t of the act ties Amer i] ctr R v Assoc tion, with exten 
t of statistical cor pl 1 | | 
Should giant poz be und } pu hi) l. Private n hij 
public equlation P. P. Nat. Munic. Re Oct., 192¢ ro. | 
\ gestive plan for secur flicie ductio ind npro the 
eness Of public reguiatic I] h p he er ( A. Dyxs 4 
Pp 5 Nin ré I r prete I pul development of ou powe 
c 
} epl \ Jan 1 192 Py \ table 
t t of telepho ome ( an oO eal wi 
m of technical and tac the industry 
f St en Co / | New Repub., Ja 5, 1927 Pp 2 | 
Recent decision in McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Company strongly suggests tl | 
need for legislation that w ty the valuation situation 


Nov., 1926 Pp 5 “There « the in 


export accountant in ev ry line of busi . and t ar rabilityv « cost ountir 


put 
e practising accountant th ecd i) t t to the 
vording he will use in the 1 y varving certificates to ch | mu ttac hi 
ime and a constant watchf ‘ t ! I ; ma e, rad ‘ 
good name and r putation, i om r tho » rece certifi 
and, at the same time, make t certified tement ¢ ome real e to tl 
clients and to the public.” 
Finney, H. A. and Baumann, I } Imerican Institute of Accountants 
examination in auditing. M f four. Accountancy, Nov., 1926 Pp. 9 
- . Solutions to {merican tj f untants examination in 
wcounting theory and practic part ided Vay j } Jour 


Accountancy, Oct., 1926. Pp. § 


Giovern, P. W. R. Regulation of Jour. Accountan Oct 
1926 Pp 10. “With free re pr t t} profe ild 
lesirable thing and would resi nu 1 impr d standards of practice 


roughout the countr 


Gorpon, S. Answers to Amé n | f nian mination in 


mercial law, May 14, 192 Jour. Accountancy, Oct., 1926 Pp. 4 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Art W. Hansot 
from the banker point of F 
Brex, | We r. A \ r W \ 
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Mappen, J tion of vital interest. Pace Student, Nov., 199 
la of progress; examinations; termino] 
u eful criticism 
he auditor. Jour. Accountancy, Nov., 192 
the a umption of responsibility by the 
6. Pp. 3 
Mvuecx ud the real estate developer. Jour. Accountancy, 
N ; | ng with conditions in Florida during thy 
Nasu, I n accounting. Jour. Land and Pub. Ut 
Eco ‘ tem of utility accounts which provide 
ent should be encouraged, with the und 
provided against abuse of such flexibi] 
I 
Na ( nt reserve funds. Jour. Accountancy, Dec, 
19:2 I le ippearing on page 10 of the Jou na 
R te of fecountants. report of the sec 
Nov., 1926. Pp. 15. Brief ten-year histor) 
t I 
Sax | n y valuations. Jour. Accountancy, D 
192% | the subject of inventory valuation may we 
r the common rule, without resorting to measure 
eration.” 
Swirt Mi ( nd Management, Nov., 1926. Pp. 1. Cover 


comptroller’s work. Harvard Bus. 


Oct encountered by a comptroller and scope of | 

] ( countancy Pace Student, Oct., 1926. Pp 5 
R International Congress of Accountants. English, 
Du for training accountants contrasted. 

The N | Public Accountants. Pace Student, Oct., 192 
P} j of the first state organization of C. P. A’ 
Ob ( ‘ter members. Present development and scope 

Su ‘ounting by tabulating machines. WHarvard Bus 
Rev., | tabulating-machine method will handle the detail 

It produces with little effort practically any cost 
red 
usiness Management 

Femina, A n for business in Germany. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Oct., ] 

FREELAND ls science in marketing. Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct. 
192 I 

Lorn, | -odice di commercio. Riv. del Diritto Commer. 
July-Au newly proposed commercial code. 

Stoan, A. I ’ rofits pay. Factory, Dec., 1926. 


WILiiaMs, J Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1926. Pp. 8. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Walter J. Couper) 

\ wan, G. Den industriella utveklingen och 8-timmarsdagen Ek. Tids., 1 8 

), 1926. Pp. 14. An attempt to show what effect the S-hour d ¢ 
il development. 

tens. G Trade union reform in Italy. Internat. Lab. Rev., Sept ? 
Authoritative interpretation of the Act of 3 April, 1926, whi u 
t ustice tor the class struggle” by (a) legal recognition of n i ’ t 


each category, ind of collective contracts, (b) establishment of labor tr 
c) prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 


\ From minimum wage to mass production Yale Rev., Oct., 1926 Pp. 13 
I regulation has not directly raised the standard of living, but | helped to 
e the problem, to which the “natural” solution is being found in ma | 
{rbeitsmarktpolitik in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Reich 
tsblatt, Sept. 1, 1926. Pp 5 An extensive review of Bellerbv’s Stabilization 
Employment in the United States, emphasizing the difference between I uropean 


American conditions. 


Sozialpolitik in den Vereinigten Staaten v 


eitsblatt, Oct. 24, Nov. 1, Nov. 24, 1926. Pp. 4, 5, 8, 


3 Covering respectivel 


damental framework of the problem in terms of population, resources, 

‘ or conditions, legislation, stock ownership, employee representation; wage 
regulation, social insurance; regulation of hours of labor and accident prevention 


lo be continued. 


( RBLAD, N The Swedish family budget enquiry of 1923. Internat. Lab. R 
Oct., 1926. Pp. 19. Methods and results. 

Foster, W. B. We sell stock to employees without “overse ling Factory, Nov 
192 Pp. 3. The Du Pont five-fold thrift plan approach employee stock 

ywwnership from the viewpoint of the workers’ investment problem 


Frrepricu, A Féhigkeitsschulung und Werksgesundung Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
Sept. 9, 1926. Pp. 7. The development of ability, industry, and morak 
the psychological management of every undertaking. It 
in organization (Fihrerstruktur) from top to bottom that 
duality and develop responsibility. 


should be 


G ut, P. Equity: the actors’ trade union. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1926. 
Pp. 16. Equity, organized in 1913, driven by the managers’ obdur 


icy into the 
\. F. of L. in 1919, has grown to include 98 per cent of all eligible 


members and 
witnessed the death of two managerial groups and a rival actors’ association 
ccess—and its moderation—are to be seen in the minimum contract of 1924, 


here outlined. 


Huru, H. Streiks und Aussperrungen im Jahre 1925. teichsarbeitblatt, Aug. 24, 
1926. Pp. 9. Less conflict in 1925 than 1924. In 6-year period since 1920 


time 
ost through lockouts has decreased less definitely than time lost 


through strik 


Kriicer, W. Employee's associations in Germany Internat. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1926 
Pp, 32. “Vast extension of scope and influence from their original purpose 
of defense against trade union activities to a wide field of social policy 


Laskt, H. J. British labor in confusion: a report on the 
ngress. New Repub., Oct. 6, 1926. Pp. 2. No unity on 


recent Trade Union 
or even frank search 
rr lessons of the gene ral strike: “‘e conomy” in the educational program 


; no promise 
of new leaders for old. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
on Amerika, R 
| 
| 


168 P. riodu als [ March 


More! f the International Labour Organization: a further 
] inierna nal Justice. Internat. Lab Re 
Oct.. rable decision. The argument and the opi 
the organization the “widest possib| 


PRIBRA Internat. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1926 Pp. | 


REUTE! tification” des conventions inter 
na 192 Pp. 7. Curious status in internations 

In the manner of their drafting 
nd unlike ordinary internationa 

Rice. ¢ lation in U. S. A. I and II 
Int I “i Pp. 19, 23. Adequate brief summary of 
he 

Ricw,. A nt Bull. Taylor Soc., Oct., 1926. Pp. 5 
The Association recommends accurate time-study, 
{ mple piece-rates, group piece-rat 

vstem 

Roperts yer | strike of 1926. Econ. Jour., Sept. 
19 

Rosen} nkommen tiber Sozialversicharung 
Rei I y I text of the agreement is giver 
e 

S Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1926. P; 
1 the possible exceptions of th 
Bede t é demonstrated superiority over time 
piece credit to the new wage “system” 


| Am. Fed., Nov., 1926. Pp. 4. A 
bove) of the soul searching at the recent 


her den Achtstudentag und die mit 


i Jahre 1923-24. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Aug 
[aytor, ! } n American railroads. II, III. Am 
Fed ; War-tim <perience; Railroad Labor Board 
the I [ I .”’ B. & O. and U. P. plans. Class | 
( one for the train service brotherhoods, 
one 
thizes with labor. Am. Fed., Nov., 1926 


Van I ' flicten. De Econ. (Dutch), Nov., 1926. P 


25. D nd | aspects of labor legislation in Holland. 
ZIMMER naen de Rationalisierung auf die <Arbeiter 


schaft , Nov. 24, 1926. Pp. 4. 
yal 7 Min, of Lab. Gaz. (Gr. Br.), Nov., 1926. Pp. 


One recent numbers. This summarizes the government 
pre 

Collective n Italian agriculture: I. Internat. Lab. Rev., Nov. 
1926. | tices; metayage contract; growth of trade unionism 


since | I gislation and organization. 
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Credit, and Banking 


O. Wevyforth) 
Pol. Sci. Quart 
h transfers of German r 
O8 Chis will require a moveme 


Desired results may be obt 
deer n German pric 
Writer describes mec! 


cen "y: a retrospect and a 
Py 15 Surveys progress of bank 
nehes of Scottish bank 


nd more liberal pro 


es Bankers Mag., N 
branch banking would gre 


‘jlities for the com 


Verdesnkrigen. Nat. 6k. Tid 


explain the changes in the value of 

tries during and after the late war 
DV prac ical banking expe rience. 

Ek. Tids., nos. 8 and 9, 1926. Pp. 14 
et eturn to a gold standard of 


rd report of 1923 for an un 
tire: la premiére tentative bel 
l Describes laws passed in Febru 


lains the reasons for t r 


Econ. Jour., Sept., 1926. Py 


H. Robertson's recent book on Banking 


nh Bankers Mag., Oct., 1926. Pp 
which i bsorbed as a branch | 
ntage that he had before and gai 
1 facilities that only the larger banks c 


, federal reserve policy. Harvard B 
peratior of federal reserve banks for 
contributed towards stability in busine 


j federal reserve system. Am. Banker 
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S O. M. W Indian mor refori and ¢] en Annalist 
8 2 Pp. 1 lt recent ) tat I r n Ind } n or a gold 
d d fo t r ib ment « i central bank re not elv to 
tu effect ut 1 the price ot € 
3 C. S. End of the par « ction litigation Am. Fe Re De 1926 
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cost f financing ch t, No 26 
Br oans should not | turt ni cial credit hould 
d to make p 
Fed. Re Bull., No 1926. Pp. 
. the U. S.: a li ref Mo. Lab. R Se 1926. Pp. 1 
nking in Great Britain and I luring Bankers’ M 
Nov.. 1926 Py IS, Give { iY ne 
liabilitie 
I on of capital and reserve ‘ ed irplus 1 the [ ted States) to 
le} , current account nd note circulation of bank in the United Kingdom 
! hown some increase in the six vears ending with 1925, but t considerably 
w the pre-war proportion Statistic re given 
t réforme monétaire belae L/Econ. Franc., Nov. 6, 1926 Pp } Deserib 
recent monetary reforms in Belgium, stabilizing the frane and establishing the 


belga as a money of account 


stabilisation b L’Econ. Fr , Nov » N 13, 1926 Pp. 2, 2. Give 


official documents and text of the roval decrees re ting to the recent stabilization 
of the currency in Belgium 
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Public Finance 


by Charles P. Huse) 


f the income tar appeals. Bull. Nat 
Believes federal income tax should be rey 
es a percentage for federal purpos 


Bull. National Tax Assoc., Oct 
{ with tho of other states. 
publique en France. Rev. de Sci 
( Practically the government of a dict 
s steadily increased the public debt wit 
credit, however, was good because of ec 


‘ ? hod of taxing intangibles. Bull. Nat. J 
1923 the Massachusetts method has been 
nerating dealers who collect and remit ga 

Oct., 1926. Pp. 2. Some of the ¢ 
practice not followed in American 

Mey hilacbrauches. Wirtschaftsdienst, Oct. 2 

taxes have been reduced in Germany, the 
the less expensive cars, has been increa 
under Prisfaldet. Nat. 6k. Tids., nos. 4 
c finance policies in Denmark during the r 
n of government bonds. Am. Econ. Rev., Ds 
y of fiscal science. II. Pol. Sci. Quart., § 
t private group, the public group sati 
neludes all members of the commu 
e tax waivers. Bull. National Tax A 
tes now have reciprocal exemptions or ext 
t decedents, merely requiring the fi 
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Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1926. Pp. 20. On 
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ward simplification and economy. Am. P 
[ ‘ lature of 1926, under the leadershi; 

( te yme reform measures and passed resolut 


i valuations. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 
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Va exemption. Bull. National Tax Assoc., N 
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before very long the present high rat will lowered and fle 
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Insurance 
(Abstracts by Wolfe 
waton, H. A Investments for \ Ss 
May, 1926. Pp. 9. Meager underwriting profits of « 
mportant investment of their reserves Br tate 
ions 
W. W. and Roi nr, W. F. Th } nent 
he National Council on Compensation Insura Proc, ( \ 
2 Pp. 13. Equity, responsiveness, and_ stabilit e 
rate making policy in compensation insu ( 
review of individual classification experience o 
wweLMAN, F. Die Exportkreditversicherung m Un 
lamburger Plan. Zeitschr. f. d. ge Versicheru vis., O 
While the plan does not relieve exporters of r 
, it utilizes the insurance company in f 
g r speed, simplicity, and lower cost 
Honavus, R. A. The function and future of indu 
Act. Soc., May, 1926. Pp 17. Predicts gradu i 
neomeless old age by voluntary ction of ¢ 
c rial reserve on a contribut 
Cold business reason of nec itv is leading emy er 
Jounson, O. H. Thinks group insurance car ecrl 
Sumr y of commissioner’s address before the Nat \ 
Comr ioners Weekly Underwriter, Nov 10, 192 P ; 
nee discriminatory as between insurat yf the 
me tion of life, and “an insolent method of competitior i oO 
ny or fraternal society can compet If « nued will 4 
urance into disrepute.” 
Katz, E Weltrecht der Privatversicherung Zeit r. e \ 
Oct., 1926. Pp. 5. Modern trade require universal for ¢« 
mmercial insurance in different countric 
J Les a urance contr es ace 
four. de Eeon., Nov 15, 1926 
dents to farm industry, but does not cover fart on 1 « 
members of own family, or occasional worker 
Loewy, A. Die Sterbetafeln 1926 des Vereins Leben Ve ( 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., Oct., 1926. Pp. 8 
M AGNusson, L. Prospects for social insurance in he ( t 
tev., Nov., 1926. Pp. 3. Excepting old age pensions, t ountry r 
dication of moving toward social insurance Euro the t 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


The New Railway Labor Act: A Comparison and 
An Appraisal 


O ) nber 2, 1926, an arbitration board awarded a seven and on 
er cent increase in wages to the 89,000 conductors and trainmen 
1 on the fifty eastern railroads. It is estimated that this increase will 
roads $15,000,000 annually. Should the increase in the eastern 
tery vy cause a similar result in the other sections of the country—and 
to be anticipated—this award assumes an importance not measured 
ly by the increase allowed. The arbitration board in this case held 


m October 28 to November 12 and gave an increase of seven 
per cent rather than twenty per cent as requested by the men. 


rumbtiings ot discontent. This Suggests an examuinat 


new plan with a view to an appraisal in the light of experience. 
Earlier Laws in This Field 


I experience of the United States government in the field of railway 
lisputes has centered in the enactment and the application of fiv 

ly 5 Congress pas ed a law providing tor volunt iry 

tion of railroad labor disputes and for the appointment by th 

. when arbitration failed, of a fact-finding commission to in 
any controversy that threatened to interrupt interstate commerce. 
rom the investigation of the Pullman strike of 1894 this law was 


98 the Erdman act was passed. There was no provision in this 

r the kind of investigation that was made of the strike of 1894. 
two features of the law were the provision for mediation and concili 
1 by a government board and for voluntary arbitration of disputes which 
1 not be settled by mediation. In practice, the former of these 

ons proved the more helpful. 

Newlands law of 1913 superseded the law of 1898. No new 


neorpora ! in this legislation But this mediation board 
was to be composed of men appointed specifically for this purpose and not 
of ex officio federal officials as under the earlier law. Also, larger boards 


uthorized when desired by both sides 


(he law of 1913 was successful in large measure, although the Adamson 
law was enacted in 1916 to settle a controversy which could not be adjusted 
existing macl 


Newlands act. 


linery. This law, however, did not repeal t 


During the period of federal control of the railroads, disputes were 
ttled by agencies set up by the government for that purpose Wages 
V. Y. Times, Dee. 3, 1926; Railway Age, Dec. 11, 1926, p. 1157 

[bid. Nov. 20, 1926, p. 985-7 

Ibid. Dec. 11, 1926, p. 1143; N. Y. Times, Dec. 9, 1926, p. 40 


For a full discussion of this experience, see the author’s Bull. 303, Bureau of 
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Ge} of Railroads who made use of , 
Dis n of Labor was establish 


iS, composed of an 


side, handled disputes involving issue. 


W it to private management after the wa; 
ttling of disputes. In general, t 


ins law of 1920 were the legislatj, 


of labor disputes du 
y provided consist 
| to any great extent because of a differe: 
ting the members —and a railroad labo; 
gation and publication of its award 
lr} power to enforce its awards.’ 
\ not repealed at the time of the passag 
t] ppropriation was made for its administratior 
in not in law. In fact, it was not repealed 
in r-Watson law in 1926. Elsewhere the writer 
ts Here the backround 
lation. 
{qitation for Ch inge } 
r'} tion for a difference of opinion as to tl 
board. There is no doubt, though, that 
ction both on the part of labor and 
were made in Congress to abolish t! 
board used most discussion was the Howell 
Bark Sth Congress. The Senate held extensi\ 
hear i yposal originated with the labor repre 
t 1 by them. The railway management * 
Op] ly r. It provided for bi-partisan board: 
n and conciliation, voluntary arbitration 
be appointed by the President in 
n at the time centered in a defense of 
recognizing the national unions 
1 t boards Chis was the issue in the strike of} 
hout enacting the measure, although tl 
bill favorably. The committee in th 
Hou n referred refused to give a report; and, 
th the signatures of one hundred and fifty 
the bill from the committee to the floor of 
the |] 
Sec h Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 1925, p. 8. 
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l d to abolition s or later. Having 1 
ly it could functior isfactori v so le ; 


f the Brotherhood of Railroad ‘J nmen, characterized t board 
ait of the most conspicuous failures of an p of legisla that | 
n n enacted Similar testimony can be ound | tl rail | 
+ 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Unfortunately, the labor boa . ) i 
lost the confidence of the employees. It seems to have lost the cont | 
y ot 1 ny ot the ra ad exec tive ind mar t! ‘ 
} Ee onstituting the public. And having reached that t! I | 
7 ap vould be better to try and think om t t t t 
ction of tl Pennsylvania Rail that of 
: , s in 1922, shows how the authority of the board v ted | 
' Mr. A. P. Tho formerly an advocate f tl labor bo i 1d ird t | 
defendant of it when the Howell-Barkley bill 
ure of the board thus: “When they had decided a case either wav it 
hetw n parti s earnestly impre sed with th iust ‘ t! i 1 tl 
} 
decision.” 
4) 
; The national platforms of the Repul in and of the Demo tic part 
- contained planks calling for the sett ng up of new hiner The Pr | 
‘we dent of the United States on three occasior D mber 6, 1923; December | 
3, 1924; December Db, 192 suggested in |] messages to Cx that it 
we 
7 would be well to substituts new agencir for the labor bo 1 if the « 
could 
eT > . 
j B rkiey bill, therefore, me rely indicated that the enactment ot new leg 
7 tion was to be delayed for a ison 
oe he change came when on March 1, 1926 the Hi lopted t Parker 
Watson bill by a vote of 381 to 13, 38 not votin ind on A 1 16 the 
‘ Ss t idopt d the same measur by 1 vote of 69 to 13 With tl ipproy il 
; of the President the new plan became law 
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; In his testi my before a committ of the Hon Mr \. P. Thom 
7 es the histo of the bil In January, 1925, some of the ] rs of tl 
fi 
yr n attempt to agre upon legislation in accordance w th t! estior 
Pr ient i i 
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as to rules and working conditions 
| Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
1 by the President for a seven year term 
) annually. Should the contestants fail 
to refer the controversy to the Board 
re not compelled to accept the suggestions 
t ne and offer its services upon its ow 
is threatened. No member of thi 
t in the roads or in the men. In cas 
ent, it is to attempt to induce the con 
ler the law. If the arbitrators selected by 
the neutral arbitrator, or arbitrators, t] 
or them. The Mediation Board ean als 
1 of a dispute as to the interpretati 
ate, as suggested by the Mediation Board, 
itrators depending upon the size of tl 
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Arbitration boards under the new law are similar to those authorized 
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the usefulness of the commission in other capacities. Just so soon as th 
( mission decided a case against one side or the other its services would 
onger be acceptable. This had been one cause for the failure of the 
or board. The creation of emergency boards, with no } nanent 


mbe rship, was designed to prevent this difficulty.” 


Further minor details were suggested by Mr. Emery in the way of 


odification of the bill. The above, however, covers his main objections 


Right or wrong in his views, the representative of the Manufacturers’ 
Association did not get far with the committees of Congress. Mr. R. M 
Easley, of the National Civic Federation, said that the chief opponents 


of the measure were the communists on the one hand and the anti-union 
ployers on the other hand. 


It is significant that no member of the labor board was invited to appear 


the Senate Committe: Although invited, no member d 
the House hearing. Mr. Hooper, chairman of the board, was ill at th 
time. Later he sent a memorandum to the committee in which he criticised 


the proposed law as a “backward step.’”” 


Will the New Law Put a Stop to Railway Strikes? 


On June 30 the five members of the Mediation Board 


appointed by the 
President were approved by the Senat The 


men lected were | 
Governor E. P. Morrow, of Kentucky; G. W. W. Hanger, a public meml 


eT 
the labor board and a former mediator under the Newlands law; S. E 
Winslow, of Massachusetts, a former chairman of the Hous: 


interstate and foreign commerce; Hywell Davis, of the 


i 


committee on 
Department of 


Labor; and Carl Williams, an Oklahoma editor and vice-president of the 
National Council of Farmers’ Coéperative Associations. Appar ntly, able 
n of experience have been slected as members of the first Medi 
Board. 
In the recent controversy between the trainmen and the eastern railroads 
the mediators were unable to settle the dispute; and arbitration 
resorted to under the terms of the law. As was to be expected, tl 


arbitrators failed to agree upon the neutral members of the board and thes 
had to be appointed by the Mediation Board. This i 


s reminiscent of the 
operation of the Newlands law when the partisans seldom agreed upon the 
neutral members of boards. 

President Coolidge, in signing the new law, expressed regret that th 


public interest was not more adequately protected. 


responsibility which the contestants had placed upon themsel ve 


Mr. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen. made a state 
ment that is typical of the many expressions of approval by railway labor :” 


I am honestly of the belief that there is not a dispute of any character which 


However, he noted the 


“Hearings H. R. 7180, pp. 148-149. 

"Thid. p- 310. 

‘Railway Age, Feb. 27, 1926, pp. 532-534. 
Ibid. July 3, 1926, p. 16. 

“New York Times, May 21, 1926, p. 18 
“Hearings S. 2306, p. 44. 
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Legal Minimum Wage in Canada 


labor controversies. In logic it is undoubtedly, as Mr. Hooper 
. “a backward step” to take this question out of the hands of a 
ent administrative board. Logically, the Interstate Commerce Com 
exercising power to control railway income, should also control 

railway outgo, the chief element of which is wages. But here again is an 
istration of a human relationship in which the best procedure logically 
:1y not be the one most likely to produce the desired end, industrial peace. 
one were cynical, this evolution of railway labor legislation might be 
cterized as an illustration of economic opportunism practiced to the 

extt by both sides. Perhaps it is fairer to say that in this field of 


ations tl never has been and never will be a cu i 
prescribe hard and fast rules applicable to all times and to all classes of 


railway controversies is to take one’s cue from the quack doctor rather than 


rom the trained and experienced specialist in the diagnosis of this kind 
lisease Eternal change in the plans offered, as well as eternal vigilance, 


- with every stage of industrial evolution, is the price that must be paid 
= } 

to eliminate railw ay labor controversies. It need occasion no surprise, 
therefore, if within the next few years both sides request machinery of a 


lifferent type. What type no one can predict. 


On February 5 the first successful mediation under the provisions ¢ r 

is effected in New York ( ity.” The firemen and engine1 1 on 

tern railroads made demands for an increase in pay as carly as last 

The increase requested varied from fifteen to twenty per nt 
reement reached prov ded for an increa of seven and on 

in estimated increase of $5,000,000 for  forty-nin railroads 

\pparently, the increase granted under the arbitration of December 2 to 

the nductors and trainmen was used as the basis of the agreement through 

liation. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. G. W. W. Hanger, a former “publi 


ber of the labor board, and before that a mediator under the Newlands 
law, was the mediator who brought about th ucecessful termination of 
tl controversy. The result in this case augurs w ll for tl op ition 


of the conciliation provisions of the new plan. 
Crype FisHer. 
Wesleyan University. 


Legal Minimum Wage in Canada 


During the session of the Dominion Parliament of Canada, held in the 
Spring of 1926, a motion by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, labor member for 


Winnipeg, approving the principle of “a legal minimum wage” based on 
“a reasonable standard of living’ was referred to the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International Relations. This committee 
consisted of 85 members and represented all the political groups,—liberal, 
conservative, agrarian and labor—in the House. It held a number of 
sittings, heard several witnesses, and adopted a unanimous report. This 
report concluded with a recommendation that a conference of Dominion and 


"New York Times, Feb. 6, 1927, p. 1. 
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3, 10c.); No. 450, Leather Industry and Trade of Sweden, by 


States, by E. I Kirkpatrick Washington, 
2 pp. 63, 10c. The eleven states studied are New Hamp 


Ma isetts, Connecticut, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
iQ ] T 

rds of all food used was furnished by the farm The 
lit for clothing per family was $234.90, or 14.7 per cent 
all or used. The average \ il 1es of goods used 


1.717 tor owners, 71,357 for tenants, and $1,237 for hired men 


f Agricultural Economics has prepared mimeographed 
The } r R lL Estate Situation, J0Ux 19.26 pp. 7): also 


Farm i Estate Values (pp. 4 

Sirt Inn IR wrt of the Federal Power Commission for the fiscal 
1 June 30, 1926 (Washington, pp. 273) contains not only the 
t tl minutes of the several meetings held by the Commission 


Or the peri ind licenses issued. 


Federal Trade Commission has pl blished its Annual Report for the 


June 20, 1926 (Washington, 1926, pp. 169). This contains a 
t complaints and the stipulations published after deleting the 
t dent 
Cor ission ha ilso issued a pamphlet on Competitive (¢ onditions 


Villing under date of May 3, 1926 (Washington, pp. 140 


t 192, published by thi Department of Farms and Markets of 


, COI les Statistic Relative to the Da ry Industry in New York 
This is published in codperation with the Bureau of Agri 
Economics of the federal Department of Agriculture (Albany, 
p. 71 
1) irtment of Commerce has published the following Trade In 
n Bulletins: No. 442, Asbestos: Sources and Tradé pp. 238, 10« 
Vew Zea d: Its Resources and Foreiqn Trade, by S. A. 
pp. 24, 10 - No. 444, Trade under the Laws of Czechoslovakia, 
Svamberg (pp. 76, 10c.); No. 445, International Trade in Toys, 


Re arts of Oversea Officers of the Depart nents of State and 

, compiled by J. M. Calvin (pp. 37, 10c.); No. 446, International 
Oo, by J. J. Kral (pp. 87, ) No 17, Pa d Pa; 

ts in India and Ceylon, compiled by J. W. Vander Laan (pp. 22, 
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Public Finance 


The Tenth Annual Report of the United States Tariff Co ission, 


26, (Washington, pp. 145) summarizes the work of the several divisions 
1 abstracts the surveys, reports, and investigations. This Commission 


ade reports to the President showing the differences in costs of pro 


juction in the United States and in the principal competing country for 


the following articles: Print Rollers (Washington, 1926, p $2, 10¢ 
Paintbrush Handles pp. 26, 10c.); Cotton Warp-knit Fabr Gloves and 
yn Warp-knit Fabric (pp. 78, 15c.); Methanol (1927, pp. 30, 10 


[he Commission has made a report under the provisions of Section 316 
of Title III of the Tariff act of 1922 giving its findings in the matter of 
alleged unfair methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation 
and sale of revolvers, sanitary napkins, and brierwood pipes (Washington, 
1927, pp. 69, 15c.). 

The United States Sugar Association has compiled a summary of / 
port Duties and Internal Tazes on Sugar for Various Countries (81 B 
St., New York, pp. 39). 

The Tariff Commission has prepared four statistical tables relating to 
the trade of the United States in cotton manufactures, flax, |} 
jute, manufactures of wool, and manufactures of silk and silk good 
These tables are analyses of imports and exports and production by 
quantities and values, duties collected, and actual or equivalent ad valoren 
rates of duties. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 


to the President appears under date of July 1, 1926 (Washington, pp. 75 
Z0C. }. 

[The Bureau of Internal R | 1) 
pre pared Regulations 69 relating to the incon tax under the Revenue act 
of 1926. This covers the tax on individuals and corporation Wasl 


1926, pp. 408, 40c.). The same bureau has prepar ih 
relating to the estate tax under the Revenue act of 1926 (pp. 142 

The hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance held in J 
1926, in relation to the French Debt Settlement have been printed (\ 
ington, 1926, pp. 124 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Tre asury on the State 
the Finances for Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1926 (Washington, 1926, pp. 
625) contains much documentary material in regard to debt ttlemen 

The following annual reports have been received: 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut for 1925 and 
(Hartford, pp. 131). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner « [ares of Vermont for 
(Montpelier, pp. 91). 

Fifteenth Annual Report the State fuditor O {r 
(Phoenix, pp. 83). 

Sirteenth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission 
1926 (Concord, pp. 179). 
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\ Friedrich List Gesellschaft was organized recently in Germany, with 
ices at 121 Neckarstrasse, Stuttgart. Professor A. Spiethoff of Bonn 


niversity is chairman, and Professor Edgar Salin of Heidelberg University 
ecretary of the association. Plans have been completed for a complete 


critical edition of List’s works, which will be published in collaboration 


emy, and will include the newly discovered American 


nd French economic writings of List. Two nu rs of tl Vitteilunqen 
der Friedrich List Ges chaft, a current pul lication covering research 
studies of List’s life and writings, have been is 1 during the present vear 
organization of tl ociation include t followit rican 
ibers: R. S. B g \. T. Hadl H t H W. F. Notz, | 

Seven lectures were held at the I ‘ ty C] } anuary and 

\ t] tal 

OI ‘. H. Hollan ser, who le ture | on Th Dawn i a S ien e and 
(dam Smit! the Founder of a School; Profe r J. M. Clark on \ 
Genetic Interpretation of Adam Smith Prof r Paul H. Do is on 


Smith’s Theory of Value and Distribution; Professor Jacob Viner on 


“Smith’s Theory of Laissez Faire;” and Dr. Melchior Palyi on “TI 


A meeting of the Stable Money Association was held in New York, 


February 8, at which Professor John R. Commons spoke on “The Federal 


Reserve System and Price Stabilization.’ 
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| 
Notes 197 
‘Evils of Changes in the Purchasing Power of Mon 
\nalysis of Proposed Remedies.” Further information may | 
1 from Mr. Norman Lombard, Executive Director, 104 Fiftl 
New York City. 
I nonthly magazine, Industrial Psychology, offers an award of $100 
ry on morale. “The award will be pref rably for a description 
al eriment in developing morale; otherwise it will b iven 
tatement of a plan for such development Morale is her on | 
thie obilization of enthusiasm, interest, and energy on be 
out a corporate purpose.’ An individual or a group may 
osal All reports must be submitted by October 1, 1927 
s| ld be of about 3,000 words in length. The judges ar | 
rd ead, Walter V. Bingham, Henry 5S. Dennison, William | 
H , and Whiting Williams. For further particulars address Moral 
~ iry, Industrial Psychology Monthly, Hamilton, New York 
norandum on the projected Encyclopaedia of the Social S. 
th hairman hip of Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, has been pr 
i it is announced that the encyclopaedia should deal with the | 
ciences: Economies, Sociology, History, Political Scien 
st 3, A thropology, Jurisprudence, Psychology, Geography, Biology, 


Ethics, Education, Comparative Philology, Aesthetics and 


\ distinction should, however, be made between the social 


per, which deal exclusively with social matters, and the other 


In the first group would naturally fall Economics and Sociology. 


| ther group might well be divided into two subordinate classes One 

ich as Anthropology, Statistics and Political Science, is largely 

not wholly, social in character. Accordingly only a part of what is 

nically termed Political Science, Statistics or Anthropology should 
luded in any such encyclopaedia of the social sciences. The second 

composed of the remaining sciences mentioned above, the cial 


itions of which constitute a minor, although still important, pa 


sciences in question. They would accordingly be represented in 


proposed encyclopaedia only through special articles or in socia 1] 
History for instance would be represented only to the extent that historical 
odes or methods were of special importance to the social student 
, however, precisely the social aspects of history, of jurisprudence, 
of psychology, of geography, or biology, of anthropology, of ethics, of 
linguistics and aesthetics which have come to the front in recent years; 
ind it is the interrelations of these sciences with the more specific social | 
sciences that it is especially important to emphasize.” 
It is expected that the encyclopaedia will contain about ten volumes, 
each volume to comprise about eight hundred thousand words. About six 


years will be devoted to its preparation. The cost of the work will be 


ipproximately $600,000. The price is fixed at $75, or $7.50 for each 
volume. It is hoped that the work may be supplied at a discount of forty 


er cent, making the price $4.50 for each volume, to members of the 


constituent societies including the American Economic Association, American 
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1927 | Notes 1! 
D. Gral i n Univ t 
nt term as economic adviser to tl Business Men's ¢ 
ti which is appointed jointly by the National Industrial | 
Board and the United States Chamber of Commerce. ( 
n will investigate agriculture in i relation to the econo 
ntry in general and in the interest of a sound adjustn 
ilture and other industries. Hearings will be held in different 
of the country. It is expected that the Commission will 
by mid-summer 
M Ruth Grant has been appointed instructor in bu ion 
t University of Washington 
\ George K. Holmes, who has been well known in conn ‘ 
t Division of Crop and Livestock Estimat f the U. S. D it 
Agriculture, died February 1. 
Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, proicssor of account ng in tl Har\ t 
Ss ] Business Administration, while on leave of absenc: Stanford 
l ersity this year, has accepted a permanent appointmen f 
of accounting in that institution. 
Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University is 
an investigation for the governments of Ecuador and Bolivia 
Dr. Joseph Martin Klamon, prof r of econor it W ’ and 
Mary, has returned after a leave of absence during the past ha ir 
He has been on the teaching staff of the Harvard Graduate School 
Business Administration and of Simmons College and at th 
doing some research on the legal status of unions. 
Mr. Joseph G. Knapp, formerly engaged in a study of coéperatiy rain 
marketing associations as a fellow in the Food Research Institut ind 
nstructor in Stanford University, has recently joined th taff of t 
Institute of Economics at Washington, D. C 
Mr. E. A. Lundkvist, formerly of Stanford University, has been a nt 
acting assistant professor of economics at the University of Wa 
He is giving courses in advanced economics and economi of market 
Dr. Robert J. McFall is on leave of absence from the Massachuset 
Agricultural College for the purpose of assisting with work on s 
of consumption of foods which are being conducted by the United St 
Department of Commerce. He will spend a great part of tl 
California. 
Professor Theresa S. McMahon of the University of Washi n 
promoted from assistant professor to associate proiessor of econon 
Associate Professor James W. Martin of Emory Unive rsity pl to 
teach economic theory and economic history of the United State luring 
the summer of 1927 at the East Te: State College, Commer I 


Professor W. F. Ogburn of Barnard College will be absent on | for 


he spring session in order to continue research in France 
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